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AEA’s BUFFALO CONFERENCE 


STATLER HILTON HOTEL 
Buffalo, New York 
November 5-8 


Conference Theme: 


ADULT EDUCATION FOR FREEDOM: A Reap- 


praisal Nationally and Internationally 


Topics for General Sessions: 


Adult Education for International Understanding 
How Free Men Are Developed 
International Education Through Leadership 


AEA‘s Direction-Finding Survey Report 


Discussants and Moderators Include: 


Stringfellow Barr, author, lecturer, former college teacher 
Gordon Hawkins, Canadian Broadcasting Company 
Paul Martin, Member, Canadian Parliament 


J. Roby Kidd, Director, Canadian Association for Adult 
Education 


Edmund deS. Brunner, Bureau of Applied Research, Colum- 
bia University, and others to be announced later. 


Special Interest Sections 


The Section and Special Interest Groups are a vital in- 
gredient in the bloodstream of the AEA. Last year the con- 
ferees rated section meetings next to general sessions in 
terms of value and interest. The Annual Conference, espe- 
cially, provides a good opportunity for members with com- 
mon interests to meet and share ideas and experiences. 


Topics and Leaders for Special Interest Sections 


November 6 
Section 1 


T. E. Hermanson and Robert F. Risley, Co-chairmen. 
The Role of Industry in Community and Government 


Robert Risley, Acting Dean, School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, and 


Elbert W. Burr, Manager Personnel Development, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company. 


New Developments in Industrial Education 


William Levy, Manager of Education, National Manage- 
ment Association. 


Citizenship Education 


George Godown, Training Supervisor, West Penn Power 
Company and W. E. Bright, Jr., Chairman of the Commit- 
tee for Employee Development, Pure Oil Company. 


Section 2 
Training Leaders for Community Development 


Richard C. Franklin, Bureau of Community Development, 
University of Southern Illinois and 


William W. Biddle, Professor of Psychology and Director 
of Community Dynamics, Earlham College. 


Community Development Research and Publications 
Curtis and Dorothy Mial, Community Development Con- 
sultants. 
Field Problems 
Ronald Levy, Presiding 


Section 3 
White House Conference on Aging 


Martin Tarcher, Health and Welfare Council, Indianapolis. 
Labor & Management Review Economics of Aging 


Section 4 
The Uneducated in American Society 


Edward W. Brice, Specialist in Fundamental and Literacy 
Education, U. S. Office of Education. 


Accentuating the Positive in Television 


Angelica W. Cass, Bureau of Adult Education, New York 
State Education Department. 


Section 5 


Financing Adult Education 
William M. Barr, Chairman 


Section 6 


Fundamental and Literacy Education 
Joint meeting with section on Education for Non-English 
Speaking Adults 


Section 7 


Use and Training of Lay Leaders in Family Life Edu- 
cation 


Ethel Kawin, Director, Parent Education Project, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
The Church as an Agency of Family Life Education 


J. C. Wynn, Professor of Christian Education, Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. 


Section 8 


International Affairs 
Leonard Stein, Chairman 
Joint meeting with Public Affairs Education Section 


Leadership Education for a Free Society 
William Cook, Field Director, Church Peace Union. 


Section 9 


Labor Adult Education 
Jules Pagano, Chairman 


Section 10 


Creating and Appreciating: The Place of Art in a 
Liberal Education 


Merwyn L. Eaton, Associate Professor of Fine Arts, New 
York University. 


Liberal Education of Adults Through Universities: Some 
Future Prospects 


Glen Burch, Consultant, The Fund for Adult Education. 


Ways of Learning: Lecture and Discussion 


Leonard Freedman, Chairman, Department of Liberal 
Arts, University of California, Los Angeles. 


Section 11] 


Music In Adult Education 
John C. Kendall, Chairman 


Section 12 
Viewpoints and Experiences in Public Affairs Education 

L. L. Smith, Director, Institute for Civic Education, Uni- 
versity of Akron. 

William Abbott, United Rubber Workers, Jack Crabtree, 
New York State Bureau of Adult Education, John Kidd, 
Canadian Citizenship Council, Harold Vaughn, Director 
of Adult Education, South Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Continued on page 90 
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By EDWARD SARGENT Jr. 


IS GROUP PROCESS A CURE-ALL? 


The group process may be adapted and 


changed to fit special situations, but 


its basic structure should be retained 


| ALL walks of life in America 
today, there are considerable dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the value 
of group process, discussion, group 
dynamics or conference leadership. 
In both industry and the public 
schools, these differences vary in 
many degrees. For the purposes of 
this article, the assumption is made 
that the four terms used above are 
synonymous. 

Many believers in the group 
process techniques feel that a de- 
nial of the process is a denial of 
the democratic process, and the 
author is in agreement with this 
thinking. Lest administrators and 
supervisors become upset and stop 
reading at this point, let me hasten 
to add that later on we will deal 
with the group process in relation- 
ship to the authority and respon- 
sibility of an administrator. It is 
also realistic to recognize that even 
those of us who profess to be de- 
mocratic in our philosophy and ac- 
tions, will have situations where we 
may be authoritarian. 

Many persons have decided : 
various times to try the group cas 
ess and have re jected it as being a 
theoretical idea that is not prac- 


Epwarp H. Sarcent, JRr., is Associate 
Professor of Education at the State 
University of New York, Albany. He 
feels “that the ‘group process’ ap- 
proach has a basic core, regardless 
of which group uses it. My personal 
experiences with it have strengthened 
my opinion.” Dr. Sargent has taught 
discussion groups in a liberal arts col- 
lege, conference leadership in a school 
of industrial and labor relations and 
other adult groups in a variety of 
learning situations. 
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tical. Why do these individuals 
jump to such conclusions? 


Industrial Experience 


I had an experience a few years 
ago in which I taught a course in 
conference leadership for a group 
of supervisors in a large industrial 
concern. The course lasted for 
eight weeks and at its conclusion 
the class had a positive attitude 
toward the process. I felt I had 
done a worthwhile teaching job; 
however, a phone call the follow- 
ing week from the plant manager 
informed me that, in his opinion, 
the course was worthless since pro- 
duction had not gone up and waste 
had not been cut to any great ex- 
tent. 

On further conversation with him 
I found that he did not really ac- 
cept the group process. He was 
willing to try it; however, he ex- 
pected imme ‘diate results in terms 
of increased production and _ less 
waste. Much as I am willing to 
accept the proposition that there 
must be a practical value if the 
group method is to be used, it 
seems to me that this example il- 
lustrates two major flaws in using 
the process. The administrator who 
uses it to attain a specific result 
does not really believe in it; and 
the administrator who does not 
want to allow the time for group 
process to be effective might better 
not use it at all. 

Our entire democratic structure 
in Washington and the individual 
states is a time-consuming process. 
We all wish at times that there 
could be a more expeditious ap- 
proach. However, most of us feel 


that the time it takes is worth it 
to preserve the democratic process. 
We study ways and means to make 
the process more efficient, but we 
are always careful not to eliminate 
the process itself. The same things 
are equally true of the group proc- 
ess. We must try to adapt it and 
change it to meet various situations 
but we must always keep its basic 
structure. The recent White House 
Conference on Education was set 
up with strong emphasis on the 
group process. 


Group Process Defined 


Any time a person tries to write 
a definition there will be the usual 
clamor that it is not a good defini- 
tion and a great deal of time is 
spent criticizing the definition in- 
stead of looking at its component 
parts; however, a definition is nec- 
essary for effective discussion. In 
my conference leadership manual 
I used the following definition: * 


“A conference is an informal yet 
planned meeting of persons with 
related interests, experiences, and 
common problems who meet to 
think and to converse, with the 
thought of pooling ideas and reach- 
ing a solution or conclusion under 
the guidance of a leader.” 

Let us break down the definition 
in the following manner. A confer- 
ence is: (1) an informal yet planned 
meeting; (2) of persons of related 
interests, experiences and common 
problems; (3) who meet to think 
and converse; (4) with the thought 


*Conference Leadership, CASDA, 
1955, $.75. 
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of pooling ideas; (5) and reaching 
a solution or conclusion; (6) under 
the guidance of a leader. 

Space does not permit a lengthy 
development of this definition. The 
underscored words seem to me to 
be the keys. It should be apparent 
that acceptance of this definition, 
or, for that matter, of almost any 
definition of group process known 
to me, indicates that we do not al- 
ways need exactly the same group 
in conferences time after time. Too 
often we may have attempted to 
use the te chnique with persons who 
do not have any direct concern 
with the problem to be solved. 

Remember always that confer- 
ence leadership is not the only 
method to use with a group. There 
are times when all administrators 
and supervisors must inform and 
must instruct. We should not con- 
fuse the use of the informational 
method or the instructional meth- 
od, and the use of the conference 
method, but should clarify it as 
have many industrial organizations. 
The Esso Oil C vompany, in its man- 
ual, “Conference Le adership,” em- 
phasizes this point. Many persons 
try to inform or instruct under the 
guise of a conference method. 
While it is quite true that there 
can be a combination of all of 
these methods, it is equally true 
that these combined situations are 
not true conferences. 

The obvious, yet needed, state- 
ment at this time to all persons 
concerned with conference leader- 
ship is to admonish: “Don't set up 
the process if you don’t intend to 
use it.” 

If you have already decided the 
solution and you have called a 
meeting for the purpose of inform- 
ing or instructing your staff, let's 
not kid anyone by saying this is a 
true conference. Let's not waste 
time seeking solutions that will be 
ignored. These are the abuses that 
kill group process use in the future. 
An autocratic administrator who 
frankly admits that he is, and con- 
ducts meetings accordingly, will, 
in my opinion, gain far more re- 
spect than one ‘ae attempts to 
make his staff “feel good” by asking 
their advice with no intention of 
using it. 

An important concept that must 
be accepted by all is the recogni- 
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tion that group process cannot be 
substituted for authority and re- 
sponsibility. In a few cases there 
have been administrators who be- 
came so imbued with the spirit of 
group process that they have 
blamed the group for a decision 
they themselves made, based on 
conferences with the group. The 
more prevalent situation is the one 
in which the group wrongly thinks 
it mandatory for the administrator 
to accept their decision merely be- 
cause he has called them together 
to get their views on a problem. 


False Concepts 


In both of the above situations 
we have false concepts of the rela- 
tionship of group process to an 
administrator's duties and respon- 
sibilities. He cannot surrender the 
latter and hold the group respon- 
sible for his decisions. Neither can 
the group take over his duties and 
responsibilities. The administrator 
can, however, when he faces a 
problem for which he has no an- 
swer, present it to the group. The 
group may furnish him with facts, 
opinions and possible solutions; 
however, both the group and the 
administrator must recognize that 
the final decision must rest with 
him. 

Any student of administration 
will ‘quickly raise the question, 
“What about the delegation of 
duties and responsibilities? Isn't 
this one of the criteria of a good 
administrator?” This is a question 
worthy of much more time than 
can be alloted here. It should be 
pointed out, however, that regard- 
less of any delegation the blame 
for any decision “which is the re- 
sponsibility of the administrator 
rests with this individual. He may 
hold the subordinate accountable 


if he has delegated powers but 
he cannot absolve himself by this 
delegation. 

One principle of this entire ques- 
tion of authority and responsibility 
for the democratic supervisor or 
administrator is that people on the 
same administrative level should 
be allowed to work out their own 
problems and procedures as much 
as possible. All administrators face 
the problem of time. How can 
they find the time to do all the 
things they must do? One of the 
answers lies in applying this prin- 
ciple. If a problem is primarily 
one for a particular group on the 
same administrative level, allow 
them to work it out. Don't feel 
that you have to be there all of 
the time such groups are meeting; 
otherwise they will wonder if you 
are sincere in wanting them to 
work it out. 


Need for Skill 


One point that must be apparent 
to all who have read this far is 
that group process cannot be effec- 
tively used if the participants, in- 
cluding the leader, are not skilled 
in their duties and responsibilities 
as conference leaders and con- 
ferees. Let us insert a few word 
changes and say that group process 
cannot be effectively used if the 
participants, including the admin- 
istrator or supervisor or principal 
and the teachers or nonprofessional 
staff, are not skilled in their duties 
and responsibilities as conference 
leaders and conferees. 

All persons who are interested in 
using group process effectively 
within their own organization must 
first consider the following ques- 
tions. If all five questions cannot 
be answered in the affirmative, it 
would seem that further study of 
the group process method is needed 
before final judgment of it can be 
made. Here are the questions: 

1. Do I understand the group 
process? 

2. Do I understand and use 
group process? 

3. Do all the participants under- 
stand group process? 

4. Do I allow enough time for 
group process to be effective? 

& Dol seonpt the principles of 
group process? 


Adult Leadership 
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ISRAEL'S RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


How adult education is helping new citizens 


to communicate and to build a new nation 


= the founding of Israel in 


1948, and the ensuing ingathering 
of immigrants from more than 70 
countries, the land became more 
of a Tower of Babel than ever 
before in its chaotic history. Pecu- 
liar mixtures of tongues could be 
heard in town, village, and agricul- 
tural settlement. 

Most newcomers, ignorant of 
Hebrew, the national language, 
spoke, instead, a blend of Yiddish, 
Ladino (a Hebrew-Spanish dia- 


lect), German, French, Italian, 
English, Persian, and assorted 
Arabic dialects. Each group 


brought its own set of customs and 
attitudes—w ays of eating, dressing, 
laughing, praying, celebrating holi- 
days, inte rpreting dietary laws and 
other Jewish traditions — which 
often clashed with established pat- 
terns and mores of the older 
settlers. 

Communication became a central 
problem. A Yemenite, pointing to 
a rug he had just brought, might 
speak proudly of his new table 


Morpecar Kamrat is the founder- 
director of the Ulpan movement in 
Israel, and consultant in adult edu- 
cation to the Israeli Ministry of Edu- 
cation. During the last year he has 
been in the United States as con- 
sultant to the Department of Edu- 
cation and Culture of the Jewish 
Agency, with a special mission to 
explore possibilities for adopting 
Ulpan methods of teaching adults on 
the American scene. Lity EDELMAN 
is editorial associate in B'nai B'rith’s 
Department of Adult Education, and 
is author of recent book, Israel: 
New People in an Old Land, 
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By MORDECAI KAMRAT (As told to Lily Edelman) 


(shulchan) and, when corrected, 
stoutly argue that carpets were in- 
deed the most ancient “tables” of 
his people. Orthodox individuals 
from Eastern Europe took offense 
at the casual use of “the holy ton- 
gue,” the language of prayer, in 
the market place or on the streets. 
One could almost feel them shud- 
der at the sound of hitherto sacred 
words like Elohim (God) and 
slicha (pardon) tossed around in 
the hurly-burly of everyday life. 
Modern phrases like Torah Einstein 
(for the theory of Einstein) were 
profanation to such persons—for 
whom Torah could have one mean- 
ing only—the sacred law and Com- 
enideadnis revealed by Moses on 
Mount Sinai. 

Israel was far indeed from the 
“one nation, one people” ideal for 
which its leaders had so long 
struggled. On the contrary, en- 

gaged in a life-and-death military 
struggle to maintain its foothold in 
a hostile Arab world, and overbur- 
dened with internal economic and 
political problems, the new state 
had, in addition, the urgent task of 
forging a democratic nation out of 
its mixed multitudes. Surrounded 
by enemy borders and lacking the 
possibility of mobility, its people 
i ad no alternative but to inte grate. 

How were all these newcomers, 
who had already doubled the coun- 
try’s population and were continu- 
ing to arrive until recently at the 
rate of 7,500 a month, to learn to 
live together? How were they to 
be helped to adapt themselves to 
the ways of the new land whose 


language they could not even un- 
derstand? If ever human beings 
had to learn to love their neigh- 
bors and live with them, the test 
was in the new-old land of the 
Bible. 

Out of the crucial need to an- 
swer such questions was born the 
Ulpan or residential school for 
adults. Though there were exten- 
sion courses in Hebrew for adults 
before 1948, run by the Jewish 
Agency and the General Federation 
of Labor and Israel authorities, 
this marked a new departure in in- 
tensity and the development of 
spe ‘cial methods for te aching adults, 


Origin of the Ulpan 


In September, 1949, Ulpan Ezion, 
the first Ulpan, was established by 
the author in an old Jerusalem 
monastery, under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Education. Two 
hundred students took part, and the 
experiment attracted widespread 
attention. Martin Buber, the 
eminent philosopher and professor 
at the Hebrew University, who had 
been actively involved in adult 
education efforts in Germany, es- 
tablished at the University a spe- 
cial seminar for training teachers 
to work with the immigrants. 

Two other Ulpanim were soon 
set up in Haifa and Natanya (a 
seashore town on the Mediter- 
ranean) and also at certain agri- 
cultural settlements where — stu- 
dents divided their day between 
farm work and study. In addition, 
several nonresidential, after-work 
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adult schools came into being to 
train those who could not give full 
time to study. At present, there are 
some 70 | ‘Ipanim in all. 

The word Ulpan, like so many 
things in modern Israel, is men- 
tioned in the Talmud and has an- 
cient roots—the term going back 
to 4 picture language symbol for 
“ox” representing “strength,” and 
implying the idea of the domestica- 
tion of animals. In modern Hebrew, 
Aleph, the first letter of the alpha- 
bet means “to teach” or “to train.” 
Unlike the English word “educa- 
tion” with its root idea of “leading 
out,” the Hebrew concept of educa- 
tion is connected with training and 
building a foundation. This ‘aptly 
dese zibe: *s the function of the L ‘Ipan 
—to help root its adult students in 
their adopted home, and to give 
them a foundation on which to 
build a new life. 

From its inception, the central 
goal of the Ulpan has_ been, 
through “injections” of functional 
Hebrew, to transform the immi- 
grants into useful, productive 
Israeli citizens. Their problems of 
adjustment are as varied as the 
people themselyes—old and young, 
white and dark, rich and poor, 
some well educated and_profes- 
sionally trained, others completely 
unlettered and unskilled. 

For certain pupils, the problem 
has been to modify rigid religious 
attitudes or to unlearn old prej- 
udices—such as the disdain of the 
East European intellectual for 
menial labor, or the Oriental atti- 
tude that women belong only in 
the home, and most assuredly not 
in a school or office. For others, 
the healing of psychological scars 
imprinted in Nazi charnel houses 
or on leaky refugee ships, has been 
the first need. The task of profes- 
sionals has been to acquire new 
skills and vocabulary so that they 
can work as doctors, teachers, book- 
keepers, social workers, or diamond 
cutters in Israel 

For all the country’s citizenry— 
from the sophisticated graduate of 
a German or Polish university to 
the illiterate merchant-peddler from 
the slums of North Africa — the 
overarching need has been the na- 
tional urgency to learn the ways 
of a democracy, and to create a 
common national destiny. For 


many immigrants, particularly those 
originating in Eastern Europe, the 
Middle East, and Africa, it is a 
totally new experience to live in a 
free parliamentary society and to 
have a voice in the government. 

A young Iraqi Jew, for example, 
who had grown up in an atmos- 
phere of fear and suspicion and 
who had suffered imprisonment in 
the land of his birth, happened to 
be elected president of his class at 
Ulpan Exion. Elated, he rushed to 
the director to thank him for having 
“arranged” this election and to offer 
his services as “informer” in pay- 
ment of his debt. It took him some 
time to understand that his election 
had not been “rigged” but had been 
a spontaneous expression on the 
part of his classmates. 


How the Ulpan Functions 


A typical Ulpan resident spends 
five months studying intensively 30 
hours a week. In any one class at 
the Ulpan Exion there may be per- 
sons speaking 20 different lan- 
guages, many of which are un- 
known to the teachers. How can 
communication be established? 

The Hebrew language is used as 
a key to Israeli life and culture, and 
all the teaching is tied to the daily 
experiences of the students, moving 
from the known to the unknown. 
Simple, functional Hebrew expres- 
sions are taught as well as the names 
of the students, places, and streets. 
Every lesson builds up to a central 
idea—a passage from the Bible like 
Jeremiah’s famous “Peace, peace, 
there is no peace”—a popular. ,ong 
—an event of current interest. 
Grammar, which is a summary of 
language rather than its core, is 
taught incidentally and function- 
ally. ; 

As their studies progress, the 
students learn basic geography and 
history, going out on field trips to 
see for themselves the biblical and 
historic sites of the past. They take 
part in discussions of current affairs 
and the problems of the country. 
Israel's developing culture becomes 
familiar as they sing its folksongs, 
read its new teerature. and cele- 
brate its religious festivals and 
holidays. 

A typical day begins with a ses- 
sion on “What’s New?” a review 


Adult Leadership 


of current events reported in the 
press and over the radio. Problems 
faced by students—finding a job or 
a home, personal relations, ques- 
tions of ritual observance — are 
freely discussed. Students are given 
the opportunity to tell the class 
about the country from which they 

ame and about subjects in which 
they happen to be expert. The 
duties of citizenship in the new 
nation are imparted, and practice 
provided in filling out income tax 
forms or applications for jobs. Spe- 
cial sessions are held on the Knes- 
set (the Israeli parliament) and 
pending legislation, how to vote, 
how to use a library, the structure 
of the school system. Programs for 
the Sabbath and Jewish holidays 
are planned. 

In short, all teaching is related 
to the interests and needs of the 
students, with the Bible, the Jewish 
prayer book, and the daily news- 

yaper as the basic texts. The 
Hebrew language is merely a trans- 
mission belt for the content of life 
in Israel, a kind of currency which 
students can immediately put to 
use anywhere in the country. Liv- 
ing together in close proximity in 
a miniature Israel, members of 
Ulpan classes are gently forced to 
get along with one another, to give 
as well as to take, as they must do 
when they leave school. 


Variety of Teaching Methods 


In the belief that concentration 
on the part of adults is best gained 
by a variety of methods, each class 
day at the Ulpan Exion is full of 
surprises for the students. Many 
different techniques are used, with 
quick, often abrupt transitions from 
one to the other during the four 
periods into which the school day 
is divided. A current events period 
is followed by rapid review. Then 
may come the teaching of new 
material, singing session, ques- 
tions and answers, a presentation 
by a student or a visitor, an outing, 
or a panel or debate with two or 
more students taking part. The or- 
der and pace are constantly 
reversed, and each day is, as in the 
Bible, a new creation. 

Since the core of the Ulpan 
learning situation is not texts but 
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EDUCATION FOR A CHANGING WORLD 


adult education important in today’s world? 


Here are some convincing answers. 


[7 eager to stay abreast of 
the changes constantly occurring 
in our environment today, face 
educational challenges undupli- 
cated in our history. The almost 
unbelievable rate at which new de- 
velopments now take place is such 
that we have made far more prog- 
ress technologically in the last 50 
years than in all of mankind’s pre- 
vious history. 

Dean Richard Mumma of Johns 
Hopkins University recently de- 
clared, “Although America has 
watched closely its elementary and 
high schools fill up to the brim 
with children born within the last 
five to 15 years we have failed to 
take notice that the real revolution 
in education has taken place at the 
adult level. 

“It is not uncommon in thousands 
of homes across the country to find 
Junior doing his sixth grade home- 
work, while Father labors over 
calculus and engineering on the 
kitchen table and Mother prepares 
a book review for her woman’s 
club.” 

Adults are back in school. Some 
conservative estimates run as high 
as 50,000,000 for the number of 
adults in this country attending 
formal classes. Whether one per- 
mits his definition of education to 


EARNEST BRANDENBURG has served as 
Dean of University College, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, since 
1955. He is frequently asked to speak 
about the needs and opportunities in 
adult education before business and 
professional groups, training directors, 
service clubs and other community 
organizations. This article draws upon 
his remarks under such familiar titles 
as “Keep Learning,” “You're Never 
Too Old to Learn,” and “Adults Can 
Learn.” 
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include folk dancing and the crea- 
tion of women’s hats or whether 
he restricts it to the usual academic 
offerings at the collegiate level— 
the conclusion is inescapable that 
adults are attending classes in 
numbers far greater than ever be- 
fore. 

Why are so many adults now 
returning to school? What does 
this rapidly changing world today 
mean to our educational concepts? 
In my opinion, we urgently need 
some new appreci iations of the 
function of education. 


Not Preparation for Life 


The suggestion has frequently 
been made through the years that 
our diplomas, whether from high 
school or college, ought to be 
printed upon material which would 
completely dissolve or disintegrate 
in 10 years. The degree a student 
might receive in 1959 would be 
recognized, then, only until 1969 
—unless he did some substantial 
work during the intervening years 
to maintain its current validity. 

Earl J. McGrath, former United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
and now a member of the faculty 
at Columbia University, stated re- 
cently: “No matter how much 
formal education an individual may 
have before he undertakes his life 
work, and regardless of its quality, 
it will be incomplete at the time 
of graduation. And, unless renewed 
continuously, the graduate’s edu- 
cation will become more inade- 
quate with the passage of each 
year in terms of his ability as a 
proficie nt practitioner of his pro- 
fession and as a competent citizen. 
The acceptance of this view means 
the abandonment of the old fash- 
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ioned assumption that when a per- 
son graduates from college or 
professional school he has achieved 
sufficient education to carry him 
through life.” 

I recall, as an undergraduate 
student in education classes, hear- 
ing the expression, “Education for 
Life,” as a goal for an ideal educa- 
tion. We now realize that such a 
slogan is ridiculous in the sense 
that any education to be given or 
attained could provide a complete 
education to last throughout a life- 
time. 

No matter how outstanding a job 
our schools may do, no matter how 
long one may continuously stay in 
school, no matter whether one con- 
cludes his formal schooling at age 
15 or 25 or 35, it is impossible for 
our schools to provide an education 
which will last a lifetime in a 
world evolving as rapidly as ours. 

Dr. Lawrence Kubie has em- 
phasized that as loving parents and 
conscientious teachers, our ve ry at- 
tempts to educate our youth may 
tend to keep them intellectui illy 
immature, expe cting to continue to 
be spoon-fed: 

“The amount of data which every 
educated man must master is enor- 
mous already and is constantly in- 
creasing. Moreover, we know that 
if we hold him at the student level 
too long, the process of emotional 
maturation which is so essential 
an ingredient of education is in 
danger of being stunted.” 

Recent newspaper accounts in- 
dicated that Russian policy makers 
have become irritated with their 
youth who stay in school through 
their teens and into their twenties. 
According to the Russian reports, 
such students are inclined not to 
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appreciate their educational oppor- 
tunities and frequently do sub- 
stantially less than their best. The 
proposed Russian solution was for 
students to leave school in their 
teens and to go to work; then after 
the young person has toiled a few 
years with working adults, a deter- 
mination would be made as to the 
desirability of his returning to full- 
time school work. 


Learning to Appreciate 


Such a compulsory policy would 
be repugnant to us in a democratic 
society, but the recognition that a 
few years of work experience pro- 
duces not only more appreciative 
but better students is emine ently 
sound. To the surprise of many 
educators, World War II veterans 
demonstrated in this country that 
the net effect of interrupting one’s 
education, generally speaking, is a 
better tude nt. Education is then 
recognized as a privilege and an 
opportunity, not just a chore urged 
upon one by parents and coun- 
selors. 

A basic ingredient of the Ameri 
can tradition seems to be that each 
generation will achieve more than 
its immediate forebears. 
father expects his 
more money, to live more gracious- 
ly, to attain a higher position on 
the social ladder than did he. The 
resulting ulcers, 


Each 
sons to earn 


neuroses, and 
heartaches are frequently deplor- 
able. Adult education opportu- 
nities, however, have opened doors 
for many people who for years 
had lived under the stigma of not 
attaining their families’ and their 
own early expectations for them- 
selves. 

The irresponsible teenager who 
could not force himself to study in 
the college situation, with parental 
restraints suddenly removed, can 
and often does become a_ stable 
family man in his late 20's, his 30's 
or his 40's. With personal motiva- 
tion, he now discovers himself 
more than adequate student. Learn- 
ing is enjoyable. To achieve 
schali istically is personally reward- 
ing. We desire this experience for 
ourselves and our fellow men as 
soon and as continuously as pos- 
sible, and our greater emphasis 
upon lifelong learning today than 
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ever before has opened unexpected 
doors for many adults. 

Education is not preparation for 
life. Continued learning is the very 
essence of the good life. Lifelong 
learning is an integral part of the 
complete, the full life. 

Too frequently, we sense the 
assumption that a person strives for 
an education, primarily to remedy 
defects in his formal training, his 
personality or his basic abilities. 
For example, in adult education 
circles, English for the foreign-born, 
citize nship. training for aliens, liter- 
ature for engineers, mathematics 
for housewives—all of these seem 
immediately acceptable, since they 
should help individuals fill gaps 
missing from their earlier training. 
We stress the negative. When 
someone goes back to school, we 
assume that this is because his 
previous education has been incom- 
plete. 

On the other hand, I have noted 
with enthusiasm that in the 
St. Louis area, the secondary 
schools and the universities are 
now cooperating to provide sum- 
mer educational opportunities for 
superior high school age students. 
Not only those who have fallen be- 
hind their classmates but also those 
who have demonstrated their 
ability to be well ahead of their 
classmates are now offered an op- 
portunity for additional formal 
study. If summer education is good 
for the boy who is weak in mathe- 
matics, it certainly is equally val- 
uable for the boy with high mathe- 
matical aptitude and achievement. 

Those who most appreciate 
educational opportunities are those 
who, generally speaking, have had 
the best previous education. Those 
who can profit most from continued 
education are those who have the 
best background 
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upon which to 
build. Education is not primarily 
remedial; it is primarily human 
growth. 


Use of Leisure Time 


During the past century, the 
average hours Americans have 
worked per week at their jobs have 
decreased from 70 to 40. During 
World War |, we prided ourselves 
on the six-day week for workers. 
During the 1920's and 30's, the five 


and one-half day work week be- 
came standard. 

By the end of World War Il, 
the person who worked a half day 
on Saturday was convinced thi it 
this was beyond the call of normal 
duty and deserved overtime pay. 
Tod: iy, the normal worker does not 
expect to be at his job more than 
five days in a week. In some indus- 
tries, the four-day work week is 
gradually becoming a reality. The 
male and the working female are 
being freed from the many hours 
they ra rly spent at their jobs. 


Women are being emancipated 
from household drudgery. Where 
the typical homemaker formerly 
spent all day simply cooking the 
meals and working on the clothing 
of the family, the "house wife of to- 
day can “get by” with compara- 
tively little time spent on either of 
these chores. Women today face 
the choice of whether or not to 
spend countless hours with such 
organizations as the PTA, the 
Scouts, their churches, welfare 
agencies, and service activities. 

You will note that I have not said 
that women have large amounts of 
leisure time. Most of the women 
I know seem to have much too 
much to do, Yet, today’s home- 
maker could have large blocks of 
leisure time if she wanted it. More- 
over, the homemakers | know who 
are not working girls seem rather 
frequently to suffer pangs of con- 
science. A gnawing sense of per- 
sonal inadequacy disturbs them as 
they see others earning money for 
the family budget. 


Perhaps they are concerned ¢ 
they see their “girl friends” Sead 
presidents of organizations, prove 
themselves really creative with 
their gardens, or achieve distinc- 
tion or personal satisfaction in 
some other way. The good wife in 
today’s middle class home need 
not spend countless hours cooking 
or sewing, if she really does not 
enjoy cooking or sewing, and is 
not particul: ely creative at either. 
But what is she to do? Her time 
is eagerly sought by many groups; 
which really merit her efforts? 

We have much yet to know about 
ourselves and much yet to learn if 
we are really to make worthy use 
of the leisure time we could have 
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as a result of our modern tech- 
nological achievements. 

The well-known _ psychologist, 
William James, said several decades 
ago, “After 25, the human won't, 
can't learn new ideas. The grooves 
have been set; the patterns have 
been formed.” 


Not long ago, a popular column 
in the daily newspapers asked the 
que stion, “At what age does a per- 
son learn most easily?” The answer 
given was between the ages of 12 
and 14. Unfortunately, this is the 
answer frequently given. The an- 
swer is unfortunate because of the 
inte rpretation normally given to it, 
which is false. A gre at many re- 
search studies have be en conducted 
in recent years to determine the 
nature of learning. 


Adults Can Learn 


Actually, the average person can 
most easily learn nonsense syllables 
or some set of symbols which bear 
no relationship to his previous 
knowledge or experience when he 
is between the ages of 12 and 14. 
But neither in school nor in life 
are we concerned with nonsense 
syllables or abstract symbols which 
are unrelated to other information 
and to other knowledge stored 
our memories. The truth is that 
the average person learns best at 
age 25 the kind of material which 
we teach in educational programs, 
and the kind of information which 
is of importance to us as living 
human organisms. Yet 25 is the 
age we have commonly thought to 
he somewhat beyond that at which 
most people complete their formal 
education. 


It is true that after 25 one’s 
ability to learn new material grad- 
ually “decreases, but that decline is 
so slight that the average person 
age 45 learns more easily than the 
average person age fifteen. Then 
why do you and I so frequently 
say, “Oh, I just can't memorize now 
as I could formerly?” The answer 
is simple. You and I no longer have 
someone standing over us, as we 
did in our teens and in our formal 
school days, demanding that we 
learn. 

As our own “bosses,” we are free 
to rationalize, to turn our attention 
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to the tasks which are less intellec- 
tually demanding. Learning is a 
skill. Just as the skill of swimming 
or tennis can atrophy with disuse, 
so the skill to learn can deteriorate, 
but it is a skill easily reacquired, 
provided there is any significant 
degree of motivation. 

Perhaps we should note here that 
some place in the average person's 
lifetime his ability to learn new 
facts begins to decline rapidly. Hu- 
mans vary widely and the rapid 
decline in the ability to memorize 
may begin at age 65, at 70, at 85; 
one cannot predict. 

Throughout the United States 
today one-half of the high school 
graduates in the upper 25 per cent 
of their classes do not go on to 
college; two-thirds of those who 
enter college do not get degrees; 
and more than 25 per cent of those 
graduating from college wish they 
had chosen a different major. 

A recent study of Stanford Uni- 
versity gradu: ates, 15 years after 
they had left the University, 
revealed that one-half of them were 
in an occupation not even related 
to what they had planned to do 
when they were students in college. 
Obviously, much of our most val- 
uable resource in this country is 
not being utilized as well as it could 
or should be. 


Population Increase 

Experts now predict that in the 
next 10 years the popul: ition of the 
United States will increase by 40 
per cent, but the number of those 
of working age will increase only 
by six per cent. The actual number 
of hours of work being performed 
10 years from now may not increase 
at all beyond today. The need for 
greater productivity, as well as the 
reunions opportunities — which 
will be available for those with 
special skills and special abilities, 
seems all too evident. 

Today's society needs each per- 
son develope d to his maximum 

capabilities. You and | owe it to 
ourselves individually and to our 
society to develop our God-given 
talents to their optimum. 

It is a commonly accepted prin- 
ciple of American society that each 
of us is worthwhile as an individ- 
ual; each of us merits the oppor- 


tunity to develop his abilities. 
Beyond that, I am also saying that 
in today’s world each of us actually 
has an obligation to himself and to 
the society which produced for us 
opportunities far surpassing those 
of any previous civilization on this 
planet : 


Three Case Histories 


The following brief statements 
about three students in University 
College, the adult education divi- 
sion of Washington University, 
illustrate circumstances and devel- 
opments in three lives which are 
not at all unusual. 

Student A attended a well-known 

eastern college for one year. Be- 
cause he received rather poor 
grades, both he and his parents felt 
it might be good for him to attend 
school at home, and he then spent 
one semester at Washington Uni- 
versity. Unfortunately, his grades 
did not improve and he dropped 
out of college. 

Fifteen years later, at almost 35 
years of age and with three chil- 
dren, he began attending evening 
classes. Eventually, he earned a 


Certificate and just last June, a 


Bachelor's degree. Moreover, as a 
result of his outstanding academic 
work in his last 60 units of college 
studies, he was awarded Final 
Honors in University College. 

Case B attended the University 
of Missouri for two years. Although 
not refused permission to continue 
there, his grades made him a bor- 
derline case. He decided to trans- 
fer to Washington University. At 
the end of one year he was ineligi- 
ble to re-enter Washington Uni- 
versity, but before the year was 
finished, he had married and was 
positive that he had no desire to 
continue his college career. 

He went to work for one of the 
large companies in St. Louis, and 
before long proved himself an un- 
usually effective employee. Three 
vears after his marris ige, he began 
attending evening classes; and, 
his own surprise, found himself in- 
terested in his studies and a pretty 
good student. After several semes- 
ters of evening studies, he and his 
immediate supervisor realized that 
with the credit to be salvaged from 
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SHOULD THE DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Presenting a personal viewpoint: that other AEA 


bodies could take over functions of the Assembly, leaving 


more time and energy for Section meetings 


As AEA continues to consolidate 
and rebuild, one question is—and 
must be—increasingly asked: How 
useful is the Delegate Assembly? In 
this chorus of criticisms and sug- 
gestions, at least one voice should 
be heu:d on a more radical note, 
transforming the basic question 
into another: Might not our efforts 
at strengthening AEA be more 
effective, if the time and energy 
now spent on the Assembly were 
channeled into other directions? 

Let me quickly confess the bias 
from which these questions are 
raised—a bias in favor of the Spe- 
cial Interest Sections, from which 
| believe AEA’s future growth and 
strength are likely to come. Fur- 
ther, ‘this argument does not mean 
to imply any criticism of those loyal 
members who have devoted their 
energies to making the Delegate 
Assembly function, nor even criti- 
cism of those who conceived the 
Assembly as a central agency in 
AEA’s governance. 

Rather, I submit that in our pres- 
ent circumstances — with limited 
resources at our disposal—the or- 
ganizational energy now devoted 
to the Assembly could better be 
spent on the Sections. | propose, 
therefore, that the Assembly be 
abolished and that its functions and 
responsibilities be transferred to 


other AEA bodies. 


Leonarp S. Srein, Director of the 
Home-Study Department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, also is Chairman 
of AEA’s Section on International 
Affairs. He voices some criticisms con- 
cerning the Association's setup and 
offers suggestions for revision. 


This proposal is made on the 
basis of three criticisms of the As- 
sembly and the way it operates: 

First, as it operates, the Assembly 
is by no means representative of 
AEA’s me mbership. Second, one 
major function of the Assembly, to 
act as a device for mediating con- 
flicting views and opinions, is no 
longer needed by AEA; its second 
major function, to serve as a sound- 
ing board for membership senti- 
ment, is not effectively fulfilled 
because of the Assembly's nonrep- 
resentative character. Further, the 
formal powers of the Assembly are 
limited; they can easily be shifted 
to other AEA bodies. 

Third, the time and energy de- 
voted to Assembly activities pre- 
vents the Sections from realizing 
fully their potential. Let me discuss 
each of these charges. 


How Representative is it? 

The briefest look at the Assem- 
bly’s operation suggests that it is 
far from re presentative of AEA’s 
membership. The nomination and 
election procedure is eminently 
democratic, and those elected to 
the Assembly probably constitute 
a genuine cross-section of local 
adult education leadership trom 
across the country. But, in practice, 
this cross-section does not deliber- 
ate on the issues put before our 
Assembly. 

The fact is that too few delegates 
actually attend meetings; it is not 
unusual for half or fewer to do so. 
Even this representation is skewed 
in favor of the geographical area 
surrounding the conference city; 
the further the distance from the 


conterence city; the less likely that 
a given state’s elected delegates 
will, in fact, attend Assembly ses- 
sions. 

While part of each Assembly's 
sessions are held during the confer- 
ence __ itself, ordinarily additional 
sessions are scheduled for the day 
following—and it is perhaps symp- 
tomatic of the Assembly’s state that, 
at Cincinnati last year, fewer than 
a third of the delegates present on 
Monday could stay over for an 
extra day of Assembly deliberations 
and decisions. 

All these facts about delegate be- 
havior are understandable, and 
perhaps even inevitable—but they 
are facts, and rational men will 
heed them. 

It would appear that a group of 
AEA members chosen at random 
would be as representative of our 
membership as is the typical meet- 
ing of the Assembly. 


Do We Need the Assembly? 


No one will deny that the men 
and women who conceived of the 
Delegate Assembly as a_ central 
agency in AEA’s governance were 
motivated by the best of reasons. 
At that time, the felt need was to 
unite individuals and groups di- 
vided by interest, geography, and 
degree of concern with adult edu- 
cation. Some kind of representa- 
tive body was clearly the ideal 
forum in which conflicting views 
and attitudes could mediate them- 
selves, in the best democratic tradi- 
tion, into a consensus about the di- 
rections for adult education and of 
the new organization, AEA, U.S.A. 

Since then, we have made giant 
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BE ABOLISHED? 


By LEONARD S. STEIN 


strides toward speaking the same 
language, sharing the same profes- 
sional concerns (although by no 
means the same opinions on issues 
of current controversy, and may we 
never be that unified! ), achieving 
central foci on goals and directions, 
We have all grown—those of 
who have stayed. 

Without meaning to rejoice, it 
now seems clear that the members 
we have lost during the past three 
years should never have joined in 
the first place, that their interest in 
adult education was simply not 
strong enough to warrant their 
spending time and energy in AEA 
activities. For two major groups 
whose particular interests are dif- 
ferent enough to warrant the effort, 
we already have efficient organiza- 
tional machiner ry—in NAPSAE and 
CNO—which is closely meshed 
with the rest of our organization. 


We Have Changed 


In short, we have changed: we 
are now more unified than we were 
three years ago. In our present cir- 
cumstances, I submit that we no 
longer need the mediating function 
of the Assembly in the same degree 
as formerly. 

As for the Assembly's second 
major function—to provide a reflec- 
tion of membership sentiment—one 
must seriously question perform- 
ance (although certainly not in- 
tent) in this direction, in view of 
the small number of delegates who 
actually attend Assembly sessions. 

Why, then, do we need a Dele- 
gate Asse mbly? 

The meaning of this question is 
deepened when one examines the 
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constitutional provisions establish- 
ing the Assembly, which give it a 
curiously restricted set of powers, 
seven in number: (1) constituent 
powers concerning its own conduct 
of business, election of its members, 
its size; (2) to set dues for AEA 
membership, (3) to establish prin- 
ciples for the Executive Commit- 
tee’s management of AEA financial 
affairs, (4) to offer guidance to the 
Executive Committee on time and 
place of the annual membership 
conference; (5) to elect the Com- 
mittee on Elections; (6) to amend 
our Constitution; and (7) to take 
responsibility for “formulating the 
gener ral policies” and “for continu- 
ing evaluation of the purposes, 
structure, and effectiveness” of the 
Association. 

Note first the powers that are not 
given to the Assembly: It does not 
elect AEA’s officers nor hire the 
paid professional staff, nor does it 
adopt the annual budget nor “man- 
age the affairs, property and ad- 
ministrative operations” of the 
Association. These major responsi- 
bilities are the Executive Commit- 
tee’s. In addition, the Executive 
Committee is charged by the con- 
stitution, in a variety of ways, to 
offer leadership to the Assembly 
(6.5, by reporting to it issues for 
its consideration ). 

Consider next the meaning of the 
powers given to the Assembly. The 
first set — constituent powers — is 
needed only because the Assembly 
exists; their exercise contributes 
nothing independently to AEA’s 
growth. As for the remainder, two 
criticisms must be made. 


All these remaining powers have 


to do with areas of major policy, 
which affect the membership di- 
rectly indirectly, and as such 
seem appropriate areas in which 
the membership —through its 
elected representatives — ought to 
exercise a more or less direct voice. 
Yet, if the Assembly indeed be as 
non-representative as suggested 
above, does the membership have 
an adequate voice? 

There is another way of looking 
at these powers, also: They consti- 
tute, in this view, not matte rs of 
basic policy on which the whole 
membership must be consulted, 
but areas of leadership responsi- 
bility. Wrong decisions in any of 
these areas can hurt AEA; right 
ones contribute substantially to our 
health and vigor. But let it be 
emphasized: These are leadership 
acts. The members’ wishes need 
to be considered, of course; wise 
leaders will do so; wise leaders will 
not necessarily follow majority vote 
in every instance with respect to 
any of these areas—even the last. 


This is not to suggest that AEA 
members are incompetent to make 
decisions: I mean merely to em- 
phasize that any organization, large 
or small, requires officers who can 
crystallize and focus the member- 
ship’s ideas and attitudes into work- 
able policies and plans. Too much 
consultation with members inhibits 
the effective exercise of leadership, 
just as too little has its bad results. 

I submit that, at least in the 
second through fifth powers listed 
above, the Executive Coramittee 
alone could make as wise leader- 
ship decisions as does the Delegate 
Assembly. 

Worth particular attention is the 
responsibility of the Assembly to 
elect the Committee on Elections. 
Many an organization has been 
stultified because an administration 
selected elections or nominations 
committee has offered the mem- 
bership only “hand-picked” candi- 
dates from the same closed circles 
which had previously run the or- 
ganization. The founders of AEA 
wisely sought in our constitution to 
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insure that new leadership could 
and would rise to the top of this 
organization. Experience makes 
clear that their planning in this 
direction has worked well. 

Yet the role of the Delegate As- 
sembly in this working must be 
se riously questione d, on two scores. 
The first has already been men- 
tioned: The nonre presentative na- 
ture of Assembly deliberations. The 
second has to do with our lack of 
persuading members to 
vote in our national elections. 

Perhaps so few members have 
voted each year precisely because 
the Assembly—and its Committee 
on Elections—has not been fully 
representative of our membership. 
Whatever factor be at fault, partici- 
pation of the Assembly in nomina- 
tions and elections has not pro- 
duced very powerful leadership 
toward membership participation 
in elections. 

| submit that a committee ap- 
pointed by the Executive Commit- 
tee would produce an elections 
process and a set of officers at least 
as democratic and representative 
as does the present procedure. 

The final power listed above ap- 
pears to be the heart of the Assem- 
bly’s power. With responsibility 
for “formulating the general poli- 
cies” and for ev: aluating the effec- 
tiveness of AEA, the Delegate 
Assembly appears to be a powerful 
body. It is not possible to discuss 
abstractly the effectiveness with 
which this 1 responsibility has been 
discharged; only a careful evalu- 
ation of Asse mbly acts and resolu- 
tions over the past eight years can 
produce a meaningful evaluation. 

Yet even without such a careful 
evaluation, it is possible point 
out that no formal body in itself 
formulates policy and _ evaluates 
directions. Rather certain vigorous 
individuals—‘natural” le aders- act- 
ing alone and in concert, provide a 
national association with needed 
leadership. These individuals act 
through whatever formal bodies 
exist, and | submit that if the 
energy and vigor of the natural 
leaders among AEA’s membership 
were directed toward the Sections, 
we would all be the richer. 

In short, it is suggested that most 
of the Assembly’s formal duties can 
profitably be transferred to the 
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Executive Committee. One power, 
to amend AEA’s_ constitution— 
would need to be handled dif- 
ferently; a possibility is that the 
Executive Committee approve 
amendments to be voted on by the 
membership. 


Does the Assembly Hurt 
the Sections? 


The third criticism to be made 
against the Assembly has less to do 
with the Assembly itself, than with 
the state of AEA in general. The 
fact is that AEA is not so large as 
it once was, nor has it drawn the 
attention and energy of members 
in such full measure as originally 
hoped. As in all voluntary organi- 
zations, a relatively small propor- 
tion of our members provides 
leadership, attends the annual con- 
ference, and carries on activities 
between conferences. Further, the 
size of our membership imposes— 
in this phase of our history, at any 
rate—a practical limit on the size 
of our budget. 

Given limited resources of time, 
energy, and money, we must make 
choices, even among desirable al- 
ternatives. I submit that we cannot 
afford both active Sections and 
vigorous Asse ‘mbly; if this choice be 

valid. I for one take the former. 

In Cincinnati last November, at 
9:30 Sunday morning, the time 
scheduled for the first Section meet- 
ings to begin, | walked down the 
hall along “which were ranged the 
various Section meeting rooms. 
No room had more than 10 people; 
most had fewer; at least one had 
only two—the chairman and_ his 
speaker. Several Section chairmen 
complained that Sunday morning 
is a bad time to schedule Section 
meetings—and the answer they re- 
ceived was that no better time 
could be made available to Sections 
in view of the need to schedule also 
both general conference meetings 
and sessions of the Delegate Assem- 
bly! It is clear that a better time— 
and more time—could be found for 
the Sections if the equivalent of a 
day's meeting time during each 
conference did not have to be set 
aside for the Assembly. 

This kind of competition for time 
works another way, too. During 
1957-58, only three communications 


went out to Section chairmen. Ac- 
tually, Grace Stevenson and Leslie 
Brown did a marvelous job aimed 
at strengthening the Sections, and 
Philip Klein and Herbert Hunsaker 
this year are devoting equal atten- 
tion to the problem. But consider 
how much more time our national 
officers might devote to helping the 
Sections improve, without a Dele- 
gate Assembly to “report” and “rec- 
ommend” to. 

And, of course, the delegates 
themselves are wrapped up in As- - 
sembly business—and hence less 
available for participation in and 
planning of Section activities. 


Sources of Leadership 


This, then, is the central question: 
Where does our leadership come 
from? We need leadership; every 
voluntary group does; we shall 
never have enough of it. Do we get 
it from the Delegate Assembly? 
Might we get more of it from other 
organizational bodies within AEA? 


Of necessity, the Executive Com- 
mittee prov ides ongoing leadership. 
The Delegate Assembly can con- 
tribute to this leadership chiefly in 
one way: providing a forum within 
which new leade ‘rship can develop. 
It is not the only such forum, of 
course; the Sections can be at least 
as useful in this respect. They may 
even be more useful, in one sense: 
It is possible for someone to rise to 
leadership through the Delegate 
Assembly by contributing merely 
to the working of AEA mi achinery. 


On tne other hand, any Section 
leader will, in addition, make some 
contribution to the professional 
education of his fellow Section- 
members; when elected to a top 
national office, it is likely that he 
will have a better understanding of 
all our members’ needs than he 
would otherwise. While rising to 
the top of our hierarchy, this gifted 
individual would meanwhile have 
contributed to the strength of one 
or another section. 

Yet, the Sections are not neces- 
sarily a “natural” route through 
which “natural” leaders rise to re- 
sponsibility, nor do the Sections 
necessarily offer a channel for the 
expression of membership needs, 
interests, and wishes. In this sense, 
the Delegate Assembly is by no 
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means useless—despite the harsh 
words that have been used earlier 
in this analysis. Further, election 
to the Assembly in many parts of 
the country serves as one means by 
which local and state adult educa- 
tion councils or associations find 
meaningful cooperation with our 
national body. In turn, this activity 
helps the national AEA to sink firm 
roots in localities all over America. 

I would not for a moment deny 
the usefulness of all three of these 
functions. AEA must have them— 
or adequate substitutes. Rather, 
the crux of this argument is that 
the Assembly as it now operates 
fails to fulfill all its functions fully, 
while drawing an inordinate amount 
of organizational time, energy, and 
money. That is why I propose: 

Abolish the Delegate Assembly, 
transferring most of its duties to the 
Executive Committee. In its stead, 
establish a consultative body of 
indeterminate size, which the Ex- 
ecutive Committee will consult 
when it feels the need for an ex- 
pression of membership opinion. 

Who would sit in this consulta- 
tive body? Three kinds of people: 
(a) one or more representatives 
of every eg Interest Section, 
and chairmen of all committees; 
(b) representatives of every local 
and state adult educational asso- 
ciation affiliated with AEA; and 
(c) any AEA member who might 
wish. 

Meetings would be restricted to 
one, possibly two, short sessions at 
each annual AEA conference. Three 
hours on Sunday morning (if we 
must meet over a week e nd) might 
well be the best time, leaving more 
choice hours for Section and com- 
mittee meetings, general sessions, 
and other Conference activities. 

What would this Consultative 
Body do? Why, debate, of course 
but no more. Decisions would be 
centralized in the Executive Com- 
mittee; its decisions, under this new 
scheme, as now—would offer AEA 
the leadership it needs. If that 
leadership be bad, AEA will fail; if 
that leadership be good, AEA will 
prosper. For expression of mem- 
bership views, we would have our 
periodic election of the Executive 
Committee, as well as the Consulta- 
tive Body, and the usual informal 
channels, which in AEA are as un- 
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clogged as seems humanly possible. 
At least three other changes 
would be necessary under this new 
arrangement: First, that the power 
to amend the constitution be trans- 
ferred to the membership proper, 
via mail ballot, and upon proposal 
~ the Executive Committee or by 
1 petition from the membership. 
rN sete that the constitution be 
amended to require the nomination 
of two individuals for each elective 
post. Third, that the Sections de- 
vote a portion of their meetings to 
discussion of major issues before 
AEA, the kind of policy questions 
now presented to the Assembly. 
This latter change, hope fully, 
would produce from the Sections 
adequate expressions of member- 
ship attitude. There would be more 
time for Section meetings; hope- 
fully, also, there would be more 
time and energy to plan exciting 
Sectional programs, to attract the 
bulk of Conference attendants. If 
this should be the result, the Sec- 
tions would indeed offer effective 
centers for formulation and crystal- 
lization of membership opinion and 
attitudes on the crucial issues, 
while becoming more effective as 
professional learning experiences. 
In conclusion, this argument ends 
as it begins: with rancor toward 
none, and a fervent wish to make 
AEA more vigorous, more effective. 
I hope only th: at these words will 
elicit: both’ opposition and agree- 
ment, and that out of the clash of 
opinion both this simple proposal 
and AEA will be improved. 


Education for A Changing 
World 
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ov 
9 
his three full years of academic 
work, he could complete his degree 
in a single semester. 
Consequently, his company 
granted him a leave of absence to 
attend Washington University as a 
full-time day ‘seadont. The con- 
fidence was justified; his record in 
our College of Liberal Arts for that 
semester was five A’s and one B. 
Case C involves an insurance 
broker in his fifties who began com- 
ing to evening classes. When I 
congratulated him upon his attend- 
ance some three evenings each 
week and the seriousness with 
which he seemed to be pursuing 


his studies, he replied, “Well, my 
wife and my children all have col- 
lege degrees; I thought I should 
too.” 

I learned later that the broker's 
son had felt, following World War 
II, that he was too old to get his 
degree in law as he had planned 
before entering the Armed Services. 
Case C was positive that his son 
was not too old to return to school, 
and partly to prove to the son that 
he should not hesitate to complete 
the education he desired, our mid- 
dle-aged friend began studies him- 
self. 

Not only did he prove his point 
by earning a Bachelor's degree 
from Washington University, but 
the insurance broker had the pleas- 
ure also of having his son receive 
a law degree at the same time. 

Perhaps these cases communicate 
to you some of the excitement 
which we, who work in the educa- 
tion of adults, constantly experi- 
ence. Unquestionably, adult educa- 
tion is the most thrilling frontier 
in education today, assuming that 
by education one means primarily 
the dissemination of information, 
and that he is not concerned with 
education primarily as research and 
discovery. 

The world is changing rapidly, 
and certain new concepts concern- 
ing education now seem to me to 
be urgently needed. For example, 
we should recognize that educa- 
tion is not preparation for life; 
education is not primarily remedial; 
actually, education is a wi ay of life. 

The “good life” in today’s world 
includes many education: ul experi- 
ences. Our great need to learn to 
live with ourselves during our leis- 
ure time should not be ignored. Not 
only can adults learn; as a matter 
of fact, we, as adults, have a _pri- 
mary obligation to learn and to 
continue to develop ourselves to 
our optimum capabilities. There 
is more than just a degree of truth 
to the maxim that we grow old 
only when we stop having new and 
interesting experiences. To stay 
young and to stay happy, one must 
keep learning. 

These seem to me to be some 
important factors planning, se- 
curing, and utilizing really signifi- 
cant education for our changing 
world. 
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SOME HELP FOR 


Y 
ise ps and children in this 
country are troubled. Parents seem 
tired of trying to make rules for 
themselves and their families, and 
children seem unable to recognize 
the problems of their parents. Reé ad- 
ing material for teen-agers may be 
recreational—from sentimental to 
fantastic—but it is rarely specific 
enough to stimulate sound behav- 
ior. The re must be an attack on this 
situation by responsible adults. 

It seems to me that, within the 
limitations of age, elementary and 
high school youth understand con- 
ditions better than adults do. They 
know when their safety is threat- 
ened, or when their relatives are in 
danger. They affiliate with ques- 
tionable groups when failing to get 
sympathy or help. 

Parents advise them to “behave” 
well; but a child doesn’t know what 
to do about “rough” elements which 
prevent him from doing what he 
reasonably wants to do. However, 
when he is in the second grade he 
learns that peace can be bought 
for daily tribute. Ultimately he joins 
a group which appears to “know 
the ropes,” soon becoming condi- 
tioned 0 a life of resistance and 
hair-raising escapades. 

At the same time the child is mak- 
ing his decisions, parents and other 
citizens protest that it is “undemo- 
cratic” to have police near our pub- 
lic schools. Even psychologists talk 
about such things as keeping chil- 


CATHARINE M. Conran has found in 
her extensive work as an educational 
sociologist in many parts of the United 
States that teachers and parents often 
are unaware of the problems of teen- 
agers. As a teacher and an adminis- 
trator, her major responsibility has 
been the education of teachers to deal 
with children of different economic 
levels and cultural patterns. 
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dren tied to “apron strings’—which 
is one inte rpre tation of accompany- 
ing the child of six, seven and 
eight, to school or to market. 

No wonder the teen-ager cannot 
understand this crazy world! The 
worthy parent could be getting to 
know all the elements involved i 
attending public school. There is, 
after all, a 50-50 chance that he 
can get the respect of some diffi- 
cult youngster. Many children have 
never had the advantage of 15 
minutes’ considerate conversation. 
That a child has wealthy parents 
is no guarantee that he is without 
problems; but his parents usually 
feel nothing can be wrong because 
he has all the money he needs. 

The poor may want help, but 
there is a gap in experience be- 
tween this family and the profes- 
sional. The professional can get a 
respectful hearing in his environ- 
ment if he asks a question or com- 
plains about conditions. It is an- 
other matter to get attention or 
respect if you wear old clothes, 
speak broken English or are with- 
out money to pay for services. 


More Than One Cause 


Grownups and children need to 
understand that there is rarely one 
cause for a difficulty and that, with- 
out the help of dependable friends 
and neighbors and ultimately of 
local and national government, 
problems cannot be understood. 
Without understanding, suitable 
action cannot be taken. 

Families today need safety and 
some of the decencies which money 
will buy. It is how they come by 
this money that makes the differ- 
ence, though it is often true that 
how to spend it is as much of 
problem as how to get it. The teen- 


TEEN-AGERS 


By CATHARINE M. CONRADI 


ager can, with school approval, 
work part time, perhaps, but jobs 
in a city are hard to find. The po- 
lice and business organizations, to- 
gether, have sponsored some good 
undertakings in which school skills 
have been put to work. | wonder 
who took the initiative in these 
cases? What would happen if 
young people in poor areas in a 
city made a concerted effort to try 
to ‘keep apartment houses as they 
should be kept? Would some or- 
ganization or law stand in the way? 


Initiating Improvements 


Many adults are as baffled about 
how to get improvement started 
as are teen-agers. Some are immi- 
grants to the city; when they obtain 
jobs we think “that is that.” Who 
teaches sanitation, marketing, and 
the resources of the city to the 
newcomer? : 

Could there not be a trusted resi- 
dent in a city apartment house, or 
on the city block, someone known 
to schools and the city government, 
who could direct beniidesed fami- 
lies to the services they need, 
whether these concerned health, 
recreation, jobs or training? Hous- 
ing developments have had such 
representatives. Perhaps the new 
committees on juvenile problems 
will look into this matter. I believe 
decision to do without this type of 
social service has cost us money. 

There are lacks, too, parent- 
child communication. It is not a 
common practice of American par- 
ents of European descent to talk 
things over realistically with their 
children, but children, from fifth 
grade on, benefit by being treated 
frankly. Parents can give children 
pencil and paper, tell them “This 
is what we have to spend each 


Adult Leadership 
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Constructive suggestions for developing 


responsible attitudes in teen-agers 


week” or month, and ask “How 
would you divide this money?” 
Some payments must be made; 
some purchases can wait and some 
must wait. 

Children may see for the first 
time what the family problem is 
and how their needs fit into the 
whole picture. They may be di- 
rected to think of the help they 
will need to give when the law 
allows them to earn, but they must 
learn that there are laws to be con- 
sidered. Further, they should learn 
that getting into trouble with the 
laws of any community will not 
help them when the time comes 
to take a first job or part-time job. 

The school is one source of help. 
The classroom teacher can, if she is 
not too overburdened with work, 
refer a family problem, through the 
principal, to some suitable agency. 
The principal may need to explain 
to parents that pe ople in the com- 
munity who help by advising or 
employing teen-agers are acce pting 
a responsibility and are entitled 
to cooperation, 

We should not deny that there are 
concerted efforts to make trouble 
in certain neighborhoods. The stand 
can be taken that the “name-caller” 
is showing cowardice and that the 
person who controls himself is far 
braver than the irresponsible talker. 
The boy or girl who works to help 
his pi arents or brothers and sisters 
is much more adult than the person 
who tries to encourage them to run 
out on their responsibility. 

It might help to stress the con- 
cept of “adult” if we can find ex- 
amples of people meeting the day's 
obligations with sincerity and sound 
common sense. In the long run, we 
can stress, friends will turn up who 
are as much fun to be with as 
those who constantly stir up trouble. 


September, 1959 


Parents can admit to their child- 
ren they have long wanted better 
living quarters, if that is a difficulty. 
A good repute ition for ke -eping 
things in order may make it easier 
to get a better home when one is 
available. 

There are many things children 
can make or repair that will im- 
prove whatever space they now 
have, as has been proved in some 
of the rural and small town school 
programs. I hope the work of some 
of these schools, the work of agri- 
cultural agents and home extension 
teachers will not be forgotten with 
all our to-do about producing space 
scientists. 

Anyone who has seen tablecloths, 
curtains, rugs, clothing and other 
things meade by ele mentary school 
childre n in their spare time—things 
which were beyond reach without 
these efforts—and remembers the 
faces of children who showed their 
work, must recognize that an ur- 
gent need was being met. This idea 
needs expanding, not curtailing. 

It can be pointed out that the 
Russians are living in terribly over- 
crowded conditions. As many as 
seven families may have to cook 
in one kitchen. But they do not 
have the record of lawless behavior 
that we are building up in this 
nation. They feed their families 
better, so reports say, because they 
have to—or can—wait for some 
things they want. How many teen- 
agers who need to do so can keep 
their clothes in good order, repair 
them, remake them (if there is a 
corner in the home to do the work )? 
How many can use “How to do it” 
books and know how to get them 
from the library? 

How many know anything about 
arranging space, using orange crates 
and other throw-away materials? 


How many can keep records 
money saved by being inventive? 
How many know anything about 
evening courses available in schools 
or settlement houses in such things 
as homemaking, carpentry or some 
trade? How many make plans for 
the summer which will prepare 
them to work when they reach the 
legal age? 

Perhaps we shall now get co- 
ordination of efforts of community 
organizations. Sports are fine, but 
concern for the whole family is 
good, too. : 


Learning to Save 


I think teen-agers should under- 
stand that a few dollars in the bank 
may be security in a storm, If, from 
the first money-earning experience, 
a dime a week can be saved and a 
bank found to care for the savings, 
this may be the beginning of inde- 
pendence. 
The bank account may be the 
beginning of financial freedom: the 
installment purchase may be eco- 
nomic slavery. Installment buying 
is suited for the wage-earner who 
has proved his earning ability and 
his saving ability, or for mee ting an 
urgent need. The advice to “ke ep 
spending” needs interpretation to 
the young; it cannot be intended for 
people without money in the bank 
and in danger of losing their jobs. 
One of the first jobs of commit- 
tees or juvenile agencies might be 
to encourage the young to really 
know their community. What serv- 
ices are available? What does the 
local hospital offer? Where is the 
nearest library? Where does one 
go for information about personal 
problems, home improvement, the 
learning of skills, recreation and 
all the rest? 
- What does one do about keeping 
well? There are services the young 

can and should perform for the 
assistance of their families. In striv- 
ing to do this they may develop a 
constructive concern—not anxiety 
—about living. ; 

A simple notebook of community 
resources, with addresses and tele- 
phone numbers, and some _first- 
hand knowledge of these resources, 
certainly might strengthen relation- 
ships and give the young person a 
taste of re sponsible citizenship. 
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DEVELOPING DISCUSSANT SKILLS 


W ALK into an adult course and 


whether it be English Literature, 
Leade ‘ship Training, or Great 
Issues youll prob: ibly find the class 
taught by the discussion method. 
Investigate the instructor's compe- 
tence to teach via this method and 
you'll find considerable skill and 
preparation in de “pth. 

Yet, investigate further and you'll 
probably find a considerable num- 
ber of the most competent te achers 
neglecting two rather obvious 
needs; a neglect which actually 
nullifies their own carefully devel- 
oped ability to teach through the 
discussion method. First, the in- 
structor fails to make the students 
aware of the discussion skills needed 
to participate ably in the course. 
And, second, he fails to provide 
some basic training in the use of 
these skills. Even the most compe- 
tent teachers reveal the rather im- 
modest attitude that if they are 
proficient discussion leaders then 
their students need little or no 
preparation to participate intelli- 
gently. 

No teachers, even those who teach 
discussion full time, ever have all 
the time they want to train people 
in this skill. However, to. train 


adults so that they can train them- 


selves to be good discussants does 


Frep R. Downe is Assistant Professor 
of the College of Education, Arizona 
State University, Tempe. Previously 
he was with the Labor and Industrial 
Relations Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. “I have seen so many adult 
teachers fail because they lack a 
sensitivity to what happens during a 
discussion,” writes Dr. Dowling, who 
offers help and guidance in developing 
skills in discussion. 


not require an inordinate amount 
of time or specialized instruction. 
Working with management, labor, 
education, farm and lay groups I 
have found that in just four hours 
of training, integrated early into 
the course plan, adults can grasp 
enough of the fundamentals of 
group dynamics so that they not 
only become more sensitive dis- 
cussants but in the process learn 
how to get more of what the course 
offers. Other rather obvious bene- 
fits are the saving of time and el- 
iminating of frustration. 


Mechanics of Training 

I can best explain this four-hour 
program by first describing the 
mechanics of the process, then the 
role of the students, the role of the 
teacher and the most important 
part, evaluation of the practice dis- 
cussions. 

The following description of the 
mechanics assumes that the teacher 
has two two-hour periods to devote 
to this training. It is not mandatory 
that the periods be two hours long, 
but I have found that you can't 
accomplish as much in four one- 
hour periods. 

Each two-hour period is divided 
this way: About 10 minutes is 
needed for explanation of the activ- 
ity, another 20 minutes for a demon- 
stration discussion and the remain- 
ing time for analysis and evaluation. 

After considerable e xpe rime nta- 
tion I have found that an “in the 
round” physical arrangement works 
better than any other. In this ar- 
rangement the discussants sit at a 
table in the center of the room, and 
the observers, the rest of the class, 
including the teacher, sit in a large 
circle around the panel. 


By FRED R. DOWLING 


This arrangement has many bene- 
fits. First of all, the discussants feel 
apart from the rest of the class, 
forget that they have an audience, 
and consequently react much more 
naturally. The second advantage 
of the phy sical arrangement is that 
the observers feel that they are 
overhearing the discussion rather 
than witnessing a demonstration. 
Although it is probably not of in- 
terest to the average teacher, it is 
inte resting to expe riment with rec- 
tangular and round tables and no- 
tice the effect each has on the 
frequency of participation by those 
seated in advantageous and dis- 
advantageous positions. 


Selecting the Panel 

Assuming then that the physical 
arrangement is chosen, the next 
step is to select the panel. I use 
the word panel in the strictest sense, 
indicating a group discussion char- 
acterized by animated conversa- 
tion. The panel should be chosen 
so that different age groups, differ- 
ent backgrounds and the different 
sexes are represented, 

If the person appointed chairman 
is a strong personality then I give 
him few, if any, directions. If I'm 
not sure how strong he is I advise 
him to let the group sort of run 
itself and not try to maintain strict 
control. The strong personality will 
have little if any fear of the situ- 
ation and so need little help; the 
less confident leader, however, 
may need advice to lessen his fear. 
No matter which kind of chairman 
is chosen, the evaluation which fol- 
lows will invite worthwhile, al- 
though different, things to talk 
about. 


Adult Leadership 
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IN ADULT EDUCATION COURSES 


Outlining a plan for training adults to 


become more efficient in discussing topics 


The panel is seated in the middle 
of the room and the teacher gives 
them the topic. I have found “th: at 
the topics can be chosen from the 
subject matter of the course. For 
instance, if the course is Creative 
Writing one topic might be “On 
What Bases Can the Excellence of 
a Short Story Be Measured.” 

I want to stress the notion that 
the introduction of the course's 
subject matter does not need to be 
delaved until after these four hours 
of training. In fact, the whole ex- 
periénce will be much more profit- 
able if the course work is intro- 
duced during these four hours, be- 

cause the exciting atmosphere of 
this activity will teanabe r to the sub- 
ject matter itself. The topic must 
be general enough, however, so 
that each person will feel he has 
something to contribute. Usually, 
if you can choose a subject whic sh 
asks for opinions or evaluations on 
some topic of ge neral interest con- 
nected with the course, the discus- 
sion will be less restrained. 

With no more advice or direction 
than that described here the panel 
is almost ready to start. They will 
have a few minutes to think about 
the topic while you give directions 
to the observers in the outside 
circle. You make no secret of the 
fact that the people observing will 
be watching the discussion critics ally 
and that the »y will be called on later 
to report their observations. 


Instructing the Observers 
Each observer is given a slip of 
paper stating specific directions 
concerning what he is to notice and 
subsequently report on. If class size 
permits, two students are given 
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identical directions. I've found that 
about eight different directions are 
all that can be adequately covered 
in the time allowed. The evaluation 
based on these directions is the 
heart of this whole training pro- 
gram. 


The Evaluation Session 

After the panel has discussed the 
topic for about 15 minutes the in- 
structor stops the discussion and 
initiates the evaluation session. I 
usually diagram participation to 
show the entire class how the flow 
of communication, and also the 
character of the separate messages, 
can be simply yet meaningfully 
plotted. 

The process is quite simple. On 
a large sheet of paper sketch the 
table “and the locations of the par- 
ticipants. Then, by drawing lines 
from the person who speaks first, 
usually the chairman, to the second 
speaker, and so forth, trace the 
flow of talk. In addition to the flow 
of conversation you can define the 
character of many of the individual 
responses. Your diagrarn will dupli- 

cate many, if not all, of the things 
class members have been charge di 
to observe. 

You will find your skill in notic- 
ing the subtilties of discussion de- 
veloping rapidly, but you must 
limit your comments to an explan- 
ation of your diagram when you 
initiate the evaluation period or 
else you will steal from what the 
observers have to report. I've found 
that by starting the evaluation with 
only general comments that partici- 
pation in the evaluation, including 
rebuttal and supporting comments 
from the panel members them- 
selves, increases. 


The First Observer's Job 


The charge given the first student 
observer is to count the times each 
person speaks and to record the na- 
ture of each comment. To keep his 
job as simple as possible he is to 
look for only five kinds of com- 
ments: questions, answers, agree- 
ments, disagreements, or new topics. 
After this observer makes his re- 
port, the other observer assigned 
the same responsibility makes his 
report. 

There is usually little difference 
between these two reports, but 
when we get to evaluations which 
depend on "subje ctive analysis there 
is usually a marked difference. After 
both reports the instructor might 
ask what this information means? 
Are there implications which de- 
serve discussion? However, time 
usually limits the amount of dis- 
cussion possible. 

The teacher must be careful here 
not to infringe on the observa- 
tions yet to be reported. All of the 
observations are tied together so 
closely that it is easy to bes ‘gin to 
talk about those that remain, before 
the people responsibile for these 
reports have had a chance to com- 
ment. 


Relating the Discussion 


The charge given the second 
team of observers is to notice how 
successive discussants related their 
remarks to previous comments and 
how transitions among all the com- 


ments were, or were not, provided. 
It will help if this observer is told 
to jot down the individual ideas in 
the sequence they appeared, 
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Not every detail has to be re- 
corded. but the observer should 
note when the conversation shifts 
emphasis and why it does. The pur- 
yose here is to show that in an 
orderly and well developed discus- 
sion skillful discussants provide 
meaningful between 
what they want to say and what 
has been said before. Even if the 
new speaker feels there is no need 
for a transition or a transition is 
not possible, he ought to be aware 
that he is changing the course of 
the discussion. 


transitions 


The class will usually be amazed 
at the absence of connections 
among the individual statements 
made by the panel. It is worth 
pointing out that not only do the 
transitions provide continuity, but 
also they bolster the ego of the 
previous speaker by showing him 
that you listened well enough to 
relate what you want to say to 
what he said. 

There is probably no simpler or 
truer way of determining how well 
a discussion group performs than 
by analysis of the group's questions 
and answers. 


Reporting on Questions 


The re sponsibility of the next ob- 
server team is to note who asks 
questions, and how many; also, the 
fate of these questions. Does the 
group answer, partially answer, or 
completely ignore them? 


There are three points to be 
brought out. First, the question that 
goes unanswered penalizes the 
whole group. The questioner, if he 
realizes he got no answer— and 
only part of the time does he real- 
ize this—will probably feel antag- 
onism toward the whole group, and 
especially the person who cut off the 
possibility of an answer from some- 
Second, the person who 
attempts to answer and fails to 
check his interpretation has not 
completely fulfilled his obligation 
to the questioner. The third point 
is that many of the questions asked 
were not to be literally accepted by 
the group as que stions. In other 
words, the questioner wanted to 
make a point rather than get infor- 
mation. 


one else. 


The trained discussion group is 


able to sift the questions and an- 
swer only those the questioner in- 
tended to have answered. 


Observing the “You 
Approach” 


The next team observes the pres- 
ence or absence of what rhetori- 
cians call the “you approach.” The 
evaluation here centers around the 
question of whether or not the indi- 
vidual discussants related what they 
said to the interests and points of 
view of the other discussants. 

One way to do this is to keep 
track of the number of “I's” and the 
number of words referring to the 
people spoken to, such as: you, we, 
us, our, etc. This is rather an arti- 
ficial way to catalog the degree of 
audience adaptation, but it does at 
least highlight the need for discus- 
sing your point of view in relation 
to the interests of your audience. If 
the group is fairly ‘sophisticated | you 
might ask someone to note the dif- 
ferent ways group members tried 
to persuade others to believe as 
they do. 

The next two reports concern 
leadership and how it is exhibited. 
The first observer notices what de- 
gree of control the chairman main- 
tained and then subjectively de- 
cides whether this degree of control 
was commensurate with the ability 
of the group to control itself, the 
degree of emotionality aroused by 
the discussion, and whether other 
group members tended to assume 
leadership roles, thereby jeopardiz- 
ing the position of the appointed 
chairman. 

The second report on leadership 
deals with this last point. How do 
the people not appointed leaders 
tend to appropriate leadership func- 
tions? Too often discussants ac- 
complish this merely by being glib 
or blustery. Other ‘discussants de- 
servedly become minor leaders 
through summarizing for the group 
periodically, by drawing out the 
meek participant, and sometimes 
when the leader fails to lead, by 
assuming responsibility for direct- 
ing the discussion. This observer 
should also be on the lookout for 
leadership less obviously revealed. 
Sometimes discussants subtly lead 
a group by toning down contro- 
versy, stressing agreement, or re- 


vealing an unusual mature patience. 

Sometimes the last report should 
be postponed until the second two- 
hour period so the group has a 
chance to become better r acquainted, 
The observer is asked to notice how 
attitudes toward the group as a 
whole, the individuals in the group, 
and the ideas presented, are re- 
vealed by the participants. He is 
encouraged to notice how posture, 
direct eye contact, stre ngth of 
voice, gestures of head or whole 
body, and apparent ease, effect 
other participants. All of these, and 
many more, form the basis for the 
attitude each discussant has toward 
each other discussant. 


Factors in Evaluating 


Many times the discussants them- 
selves don't realize what they do to 
influence others or what others go 
by when they evaluate them. There 
is a risk involved in discussing 
these foundations for opinion be- 
cause it is very hard not to identify, 
and so embarrass, individuals. The 
teacher must decide whether the 
results are worth the risk. 

In advanced discussion classes I 
have gone around the whole group 
asking individuals to reveal the at- 
titude they have toward another 
participant and the bases they have 
for this opinion. It is actually as- 
tounding to discover the minute 
clues which people grasp, and on 
the basis of which they construct 
opinion about others. However, un- 
less the teacher feels contident he 
can prevent embarrassment and 
further the participant's sensitivity 
to the dynamics of the situation he 
had better not tackle this phase 
of evaluation. 

Each of the reports heard de- 
serves amplification and full discus- 
sion. The teacher must practice 
good discussion skills while leading 
this evaluation and take advantage 
of every opportunity during the 
evaluative period to reinforce the 
principles of discussion under dis- 
cussion. 

This training program is not pre- 
sented as a complete or total course 
in discussion. It is just one interest- 
ing and economical way to intro- 
duce adults to efficient discussion 
and thereby enable them to get 
more from the course of study. 


Adult Leadership 
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By GLEN BURCH 


THE NEED OF HONOR 


‘Are we tending to abandon that aspect of 


our tradition which gave an honored place in 


the movement to distinguished lay leaders?” 


ye other night, reading in Si- 
mone Weil’s beautiful and percep- 
tive book, The Need for Roots, | 
ran across this passage: “Honor is 
a vital need of the human soul... . 
This need is fully satisfied where 
each of the social organisms to 
which a human belongs allows him 
to share in a noble tradition en- 
shrined in its past history and given 
public acknowledgment . . . for 
the need of honor to be satisfied in 
professional life, every profession 
requires to have some association 
really capable of keeping alive the 
memory of all the store of nobility, 
heroism, probity, generosity, and 
genius spent in the exercise of that 
profession.” 

It occurred to me that this was 
an aspect of life as a member of one 
kind of a “social organism”’—an 
adult education association—that I 
had not given much thought. 

The modern movement for adult 
education is now about 35 years 
old. For 33 of those years it has 
been represented by one or more 
“professional” associations. 

I like to think that in these years 
the movement has accumulated 
noble tradition. But how well have 
we kept alive “the memory of all 
the store of nobility, heroism, prob- 
ity, generosity, and genius” that has 
gone into it from its beg ginning? 

Nobility, heroism, probity, gener- 
osity, genius, have no particular 
meaning or value as abstract qual- 


Gien Burcu is Director, Study- 
Discussion Program Development, for 
the Fund for “Adult Education. He 
reminds us of the honor due both 
the founders of the adult education 
movement and those dedicated work- 
ers who continue to aid the growth 
of adult education. 
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ities. They take on value only as 
they are found to be embodied in 
people. Thus, any movement is only 
as great as the people who support 
it, shape it, help give it direction. 

The quality of movement at 
any given time is p nari largely 
by the quality of the people who 
give it allegiance. And in every 
movement, some men and women 
stand out because of the superior 
quality of their lives, their energy, 
their devotion to common beliefs. 
Through their capacity to inspire, 
to teach, to organize, to speak and 
write eloquently of the hopes and 
convictions of their fellows in the 
movement, they come to exemplify 
what is best in the shared enter- 
prise. As the movement persists in 
time, they not only contribute to 
a cherished tradition; they become 
a living part of that tradition. 


“A Need of Honor” 

Such people have, in Simone 
Weil’s words, “a need of honor.” 
But if what they stand for, and 
what their less able but no less 
committed fellows stand for, has 
any meaning, there is also a need 
to honor. 

For it is in this process of honor- 
ing and being honored that a vital 
tradition comes into being. 

Members of the generation that 
took leadership, in its early years, 
of the modern adult education 
movement, were for the most part 
distinguished laymen who, through 
serving on boards, writing, speak- 
ing, and organizing, helped to ad- 
vance and shape the numerous ac- 
tivities that make up today’s adult 
education opportunities. 

Out of their efforts, which were 
joined with efforts of an emerging 
group of “professional” adult edu- 


cators has come whatever tradition 
we, who today call ourselves adult 
educators, possess. And by the very 
fact of these efforts, a cherished 
part of this tradition is a sense of 
shared responsibility for the ad- 
vancement of the movement on the 
part of both lay and professional 
people. 

A few of these early leaders were 
able to maintain some connection 
with adult education up to the end 
of their lives. Eduard C. Lindeman, 
for example, was honored by—and 
gave honor to—adult education up 
to his death. But there are others 
who have played a distinguished 
part in building our tradition—who 
are a part of that tradition—whom 
we permit to take their leave un- 
noticed. 

The deaths in recent years of 
Alain Locke and Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher—to mention two names that 
come to me at the mome nt—sig- 
nalled tributes from many organi- 

zations with which they were asso- 

ciated in their active life times. 
But I do not recall that the passing 
of either one was even mentioned 
in any adult education publication. 
Yet, both served as presidents of 
the former American Association of 
Adult Education, active in the early 
days of the movement. (Among the 
many books Mrs. Fisher wrote was 
one, “Why Stop Learning?”—the 
first popular review of adult edu- 
cation which was serialized in a 
national magazine before publica- 
tion. ) 

I don’t want to make too much 
of this. Mrs. Fisher and Dr. Locke 
have long been inactive in the 
movement. (“I know, you did all 
of those things, but what have you 
done for me lately?”) And an 
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= to expand programs 
grow by leaps and bounds. 

e Budget to increase staff grows 
slowly and not very surely, 

The problem of r apidly increas- 
ing demands on an agency, with 
slowly increasing staff, may be met 
in a variety of ways. One way of 
tackling this problem is to enlist 
lay leaders in the program. 

Many agencies find that a strong- 
er program can be built up through 
increased reliance on lay le ader- 
ship. This requires, however, that 
attendant problems be f: aced up to 
and the roles of professional and 
lay leaders be defined, so that each 
can contribute most effectively to 
the total program. 

Let us look at lay leadership in 
the Agricultural and Home Eco- 
nomics Extension Service, remem- 
bering that many of the same prob- 
lems and opportunities arise with 
other agencies. In ne iny phi ises ot 
extension work, there is a definite 
trend toward more lay leadership 
in the program —e nlisting larger 
numbers of men and women, boys 
and girls as leaders, and entrusting 
greater responsibilities to them. 

— as an example 4-H club 
work in Pennsylvania. During the 
pe period from 1946 to 1958, 
the number of adult 4-H leaders 
more than doubled—increasing 
from about 2,400 to over 5,000 men 


ee 
CHARLES FREEMAN is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Rural Sociology Extension at 
The Pennsylvania State University. A 
native of North Carolina, he has 
worked in India, first with The Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee and 
later as a Fulbright Visiting Lecturer. 
In his present position he has been 
able to observe the value of training 
volunteer leaders 
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It Pays to Develop 


Offering one solution for the problem 


posed by expanding adult programs 


and women leaders who volunteer 
their time to help with 4-H clubs. 
During the same period enrollment 
of boys and girls in 4-H clubs also 
more than doubled—increasing 
from less than 18,000 to more than 
44 000. 


Why Enlist Lay Leaders? 


Working through lay leaders is 
done for a combination of reasons 
—to stretch resources, to develop 
leaders as persons, and to build 
stronger program. 

To stretch resources. Ut there is 
more work than the paid staff can 
do, lay leaders may fill the gap. For 
example, the rapid expansion of 
4-H club membership in Pennsyl- 
vania would have been pri actically 
impossible if the county extension 
personnel still tried to attend every 
club meeting, as they used to do. 
In many counties staff. members’ 
time is saved, and an effective job 
is still done, when they train adult 
leaders to carry on certain meet- 
ings, and themselves conduct only 
some of the meetings. 

In some counties which have 
definite homemakers’ groups—cor- 
responding to home demonstration 
clubs in most states —the home 
economist no longer attends each 
meeting of each club. By  train- 
ing leaders to present some of the 
demonstrations to their own groups, 
the home economist economizes 
her own efforts. 

By stretching their limited time, 
staff members are able to put more 
time on other methods of educa- 
tion. Last year the county exten- 
sion staffs in Pennsylvania squeezed 
into their schedules over 800 TV 
programs and nearly 20,000 radio 
programs. 


Stretching resources is perhaps 
the simplest reason for enlisting 
lay leadership. It is the reason 
which is most easily understood, 
and one of the least important rea- 
sons! 

To develop leaders as persons. 
More important in the long run 
than stretching resources is stretch- 
ing people’s minds. The individual 
grows in self-esteem and in skills 
as he shoulders responsibility. One 
woman who had reluctantly ac- 
cepted leadership in a homemakers’ 
group told the home economist: “I 
didn't think I could do it, but you 
pushed me in. You let me stub my 
toe. Now I find myself doing far 
more than I ever thought I could.” 
Her husband added: ° “She has be- 
come a more interesting person!” 

Growth in the lay leader's capa- 
bilities may come partly through 
carrying out the program which 
has been planned by others. This 
is a good beginning, but it is only 
a beginning. More important than 
getting layme n to carry out deci- 
sions is to involve them in making 
decisions for the development of 
the program. 

In one county, there had been 
4-H adult leaders for years, but 
they had done rather routine tasks. 
Then the county staff gave them 
intensive training for their leader- 
ship role, and eatrasted to them 
much of the responsibility which 
the staff had retained previously. 
The adult leaders responded en- 
thusiastically. One of them later 
summed up their reaction thus: 
“We used to just open the door, 
and the children and you came in, 
and you led the meeting. Now we 
lead the meeting. We feel like 
we're somebody!” 


Adult Leadership 
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LAY LEADERS 


By CHARLES FREEMAN 


To build a stronger program. As 
lay leadership is enlisted alongside 
profe sssional leadership, a stronger 
program can be developed through 
realistic planning, doing a more 
thorough job, and reaching more 
people. 

At the county level much of the 
planning for the extension program 
is done through the executive com- 
mittee of the County Extension As- 
sociation. As the executive com- 
mittee and its subcommittee s make 
plans for the year’s program, they 
bring to the job information and 
insights which supplement those of 
the staff. If these lay men and 
women gather information on their 
local situation, and come to deci- 
sions about the best course of ac- 
tion, the chances are that they will 
see that something is done about 
the situation. The problems—and 
therefore the planning — become 
real to laymen as well as staff. 

As lay leaders are drawn into the 
work, a more thorough job can be 
done, as was found in a 4-H dem- 
onstration contest in another state. 
The boys and girls who had shown 
up best were usually those who 
had been trained by adult lay lead- 
ers, not by county staff. The lay 
leaders had done a_ particularly 
thorough job, going through the 
demonstration over and over again 
—sometimes as much as 25 times. 
Result: Prize winning demonstra- 
tions. 

If a person is really a leader, and 
not just a figurehead, he belongs 
to a group whose actions he in- 
fluences. And this group can be 
reached through him. The tremen- 
dous growth of 4-H club members 
has been possible, not simply be- 
cause the adult leaders had time to 
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reach the children, but also because 
they had natural contacts with the 
children and their parents, and so 
could bring them into active par- 
ticipation, 

In order to reach others through 
leaders, we must be clear what we 
are looking for. Concentration on 
the outstanding individual — the 
progressive farmer—is not enough. 
Attention must be given to groups, 
both formal and informal. What 
groups is Extension trying to 
reach? Who are the persons who 
influence these groups, the persons 
with whom folks talk over prob- 
lems? In reaching low income fam- 
ilies—who are often rather hard to 
reach—it is crucial to tap their own 
influential persons, not just the 
members of “leading families.” 


Resistance to Lay Leadership 


As Extension philosophy has de- 
veloped and as social conditions 


have changed, the conscious use of.’ 


lay leadership has increased. This 
has happened quickly in certain 
areas, slowly in others. It has met 
resistance, partly because of real 
problems that are encountered and 
partly because of misunderstanding 
of the basic reasons for enlisting 
lay leadership. 

Resistance by the general public 
often centers around two questions: 
(1) Will we get inferior service? 
(2) Why aren't our professional 
workers doing the job they used to? 

If lay leaders were simply asked 
to take over the job, the service 
might be inferior. This objection 
should keep the staff on their toes 
to do two things: (a) Plan out with 
lay leaders just what their roles 
are, so that they attempt those 


things which they can do most ef- 
fectively. In the beginning this 
might mean rather routine tasks. 
Late r it will mean conducting meet- 
ings, helping the group to plan 
their year's work, putting on some 
meetings without staff assistance. 


(b) Train leaders for their tasks. 
When volunteers are to undertake 
certain activities, for instance, dem- 
onstrations in club meetings, they 
are trained by the staff in the par- 
ticular subject matter to be pre- 
sented that day. They are also 
trained in how to do demonstra- 
tions and how to work most effec- 
tively with groups. 

The question is raised, “Why 
aren't our professional worke Ts do- 
ing the job they used to?” The 
implication is that the staff is tak- 
ing to easier desk work because the 
field job is too hard for them. This 
question cannot be answered by 
the professional worker's putting 
on a show of “busyness.” It must 
be answered by a ‘frank facing of 
the fact that times have changed 
and the philosophy of working 
with people has changed. The staff 
is trying to meet the needs of others 
when they work closely with lead- 
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ers, provided is clear that they 
are attempting to reach, through 
the leaders, the groups to which 
they belong. This implies also that 
close contact is ke pt with influen- 
tial persons in all groups, not only 
with “leading families. 


Resistance by lay leaders some- 
times COTHCS trom the very word 
“leadership.” The leader is mis- 
takenly thought of as one who 
makes all the decisions, tells other 
people what to do, and considers 
himself superior to them; in other 
words, a dictator. Many laymen 
say, “I will be glad to cooper: ate in 
any way | can. But call me a 
helper, not a leader.” 

Part of this reluctance to be 
named as a leader may be dispelled 
by explaining that le rade ship is a 
group function, Cc arried by one pe r- 
son and then another, and that it 
does not imply lording it over the 
group. However, it may be wise 
to find other words, rather than des- 
ignating many people as “leaders.” 

Resistance by professional lead- 
ers often springs from the fear that 
the program will be taken away 
from them. There is apprehension 
that if laymen really take responsi- 
bility, professional personnel may 
not be able to control the outcome. 
This is a very real problem, if it 
is the professional staff who must 
answer for the direction and the 
success of the undertaking. 

To enlist volunteers but keep 
control of the program, there is a 
temptation to use lay leaders for 
specific tasks, asking them to do 
some of the leg work connected 
with a program. Leg work is im- 
portant, but doing jobs for the pro- 
fessional worker does not make a 
person a lay leader. Leadership 
implies influence in the making of 
group decisions, not just carrying 
out decisions which are already 
made. 


Professional and 
Lay Leaders’ Roles 


Clearly both professional and lay 
leade rship roles mesh in a program 
such as the Extension Service. 
Equally clearly, these roles must 
be defined with relation to one 
another, or the professional and 
the lay leader will “get into one 
another's hair.” 


The layman should bring to the 
task of planning the program the 
best information he can on the 
interests and desires of the people 
whom he knows. He is in this 
sense the eyes and ears at the local 
level. He should participate in 
decisions regarding the program, 
realizing that in the final analysis 
much a the responsibility must be 
borne by the staff and, therefore, 
much of the authority must finally 
rest with them. But his advice as 


‘a layman is invaluable in working 


out a program that is relevant to 
the needs of his neighbors and 
himself. 

The lay leader should serve as a 
link between the professional staft 
and the other laymen who are con- 
cerned with the program. He can 
often interpret to his neighbors the 
policies of the Extension Service, 
provided he understands those pol- 
icies and the reasons for them. He 
can be a link between a county- 
wide program and the local com- 
munity. 


Accepts Responsibility 


The lay leader should accept re- 
sponsibility to see that many of 
the tasks connected with imple- 
menting decisions are carried out 
by lay people, including himself. 
By working, and not only talking, 
he can lead others to greater effort. 


The professional person's most 
easily recognized role is to provide 
information which is not readily 
available to all laymen. 

If the professional leader falls 
down on this job, if people realize 
that he is giving them outdated 
information, then he will lose their 
confidence. This information needs 
to be more than technical data on 
how to increase production. The 
professional person has an equally 
great responsibility to understand 
mail explain the possible conse: 
quences of different lines of action. 
The most important question to a 
farm group may not be, “How can 
we grow tome atoes?” but rather, 
“Could we sell tomatoes if we 
grew them?” 

The professional leader is part of 
a staff which is responsible for 
carrying a total program. If his 
agency is organized on a county 
basis, it must fit into a program on 


a larger area basis—the state and 
the nation. For this relationship to 
a larger undertaking, he and mem- 
bers of his profession must accept 
responsibility. 

In carrying out his responsibility 
toward the total program, the pro- 
fessional leader must identify the 
local program as part of the larger 
endeavor. The community 4-H 
club, for instance, has every right 
to claim the prestige of being part 
of a program which is connected 
with the State Land-Grant College. 

A major responsibility of the 
professional leader is development 
of leadership among laymen. This 
includes finding out who the real 
leaders are, developing leadership 
potentialities, and training in group 


skills, as well as in technical subject-: 


matter. 


The professional leader's biggest 
job is to build up lay leade rship. 


The Need of Honor 


Continued from page 83 


obituary—too often a perfunctory 
sort of re cognition, a belated ex- 
pression of affection, admiration 
and respect—is at best a minimal 
tribute. It is the failure to take 
this occasion to do honor not only 
to the contribution they made to 
develop a tradition, but to their 
lives as the embodiment of that 
tradition, that I regret the most. 

I feel that in not taking this occa- 
sion to honor them we failed to 
honor ourselves. For they not only 
contributed to a tradition that we 
should value; they lived it all their 
lives. 

The whole question of who needs 
honor from us and whom we need 
to honor, has profound implications 
for the present and future status 
of the Adult Education Association 
and of the movement it presumes to 
represent. 

In our drive for “professionaliza- 
tion” are we tending to abandon 
that aspect of our tradition which 
gave an honored place in the move- 
ment to distinguished lay leaders? 

Do we really have today a “noble 
tradition enshrined in past history, 
given public acknowledgment” 
wills ‘ly enough understood and 
respected to provide a framework 
within which we can satisfy this 
“need of honor?” 


Adult Leadership 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN 1999 


By ROBERT E. SHARER 


A: ; 
RE you, perchance, one of the 
millions of Americans who can re- 
call the days of 40 years ago? 

It was 1919—the first W wid War 
had ended with a riotously cele- 
brated Armistice Day a few weeks 
earlier. Our President Wilson was 

vainly trying to fashion a reality 
out of a dream of international co- 
operation. Horses and buggies still 
could be seen plodding along in 
considerable number, through the 
dust clouds stirred up on our roads 
by chugging trucks and_ bustling 
little cars. In all America—in all 
the world —no person had ever 
heard of atomic fission, H-bombs, 
jet planes, radar, television, or in- 
tercontinental missiles. 
and how fast (downward 
ward?) has our 
just 40 years! 

Pe rhaps, you are one of the great 


up- 
world moved in 


Rosert E. SHARER is Associate Profes- 
sor of Continuing Education at Mich- 
igan State University. Looking ahead 
40 years Mr. Sharer foresees consider- 
able change in the adult education 
field, as well as in the world. Looking 
backward, he points out that “Ex- 
tremely few persons in 1919 had heard 
the term ‘adult education.’ There was 
no Department of Adult Education 
NEA (1921) and no American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education (1926). 
Both organizations voluntarily  dis- 
banded in 1951 to permit the found- 
ing of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A.” 

Commenting on the article, Dr. 
Sharer adds that he “claims no mon- 
opoly, no exclusive right to this kind 
of adult educational fiction, and ad- 
mits no special knowledge of future 
events. Some readers of this article. 
as they peer into their crystal ball, 
might see very different shadows and 
shapes lurking in the dim future.” 


September, 1959 


How far 


Will adult education be different 40 


years from now? Here are some predictions. 


throng of more youthful Americans 
who still will be living 40 years 
hence! 

It will be 1999 —the final year 
of the tumultuous Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Because the hair-raising pace 
of change continues these days 
without sign of slackening, it is 
foolish even to attempt a descrip- 
tion of technological devices which 
then will be commonplace. 

Sociologists, scientists, journalists, 
educators, as they try to peer 
through the murk of the yet to be, 
picture many intriguing aspects of 
life in the world 40 vears from now. 
Many of these prophecies may 
come to pass, but much that is ut- 
terly incomprehensible to us at this 
time will become ordinary and rou- 
tine in our lives as the Twenty- 
first Century dawns. 


Changes in 1999 


Although it is somewhat hazard- 
ous, we also might attempt to por- 
tray what adult edeceion might be 
like in 1999. Will you lock over 
my shoulder as we embark upon 
this necromantic adventure? 

The power and the import of 
adult education will be widely rec- 
ognized and utilized in 1999. In- 
stitutions and governments will re- 
gard it as a major societal dynamic, 
not a mere peripheral activity. The 
innate ¢ capacity of man to change 
intellectually, spiritually, soci lly. 
in response to guided continuing 
impact of educative processes will 
have made him the prime target of 
swarms of innovators and conserva- 
tors of ideas. 

In many nations clever 
through controlled manipulation of 


men, 


the adult educative process, aided 
by marvelous technological inven- 
tions, will have achieved complete 
domination of adult thinking and 
behavior. Fortunate will be "those 
who live in the United States where 
no one person or group will have 
seized control of adult education 
and where the historic freedom of 
contention over ideas will still be 
maintained; officially and actually. 


Effect on Adult Education 


The mounting equity of society 
in adult education and the effect 
of the age of space upon the edu- 
cational needs of adults will have 
greatly changed the character of 
adult ‘education by the end of this 
century. Even now we can detect 
tremors which betray the explosive 
potential of the forces which in- 
creasingly will affect education at 
all leve bs. One of the new impera- 
tives will be the necessity of indi- 
viduals to adjust spiritu: illy and in- 
tellectually to the age of space (this 
will be more fumdaune ntal pe 
merely understanding the techno- 
logical “lingo” ). 

Human biology will be another 
basic dynamic of adult education.’ 


In the January 25, 1958 issue of 
Saturday Review of Literature, |. H. 
Rush in “Man Ten Thousand Years from 
Now” contends that man at the 
time has reached the third major crisis 
in the long millions of years of evolution 
of life on this planet. For the first time 
man holds the power to completely 
eliminate his race from the 


present 


universe 


through unwise use of atomic energy. 
He may also for the first time possess 
the power to change his genes and by 


thus controlling his own evolution decide 
what man will be like physically, and 
morally 10,000 years from now, 
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National survival will continue to 
be a major concern of Americans. 
Although we shall have 
more skillful in international co- 
exchange of 


become 


operation and the 
knowledge among nations will have 
increased our store of inventions 
and our control of disease, we will 
be compelled to vigilantly review 
our democratic beliefs and prac- 
tices to be sure the ramparts will 
not be breached by this very ex- 
change of ideas. 

Adjustment to urban living will 
be another basic reason for adult 
education. Millions will live in the 
vast urban complexes and strip 
cities of North America. Our na- 
tion will be crowded with people; 
youngsters, middle aged, and old- 
sters. Travel facilitators (air-borne 
devices and rapid transit surface 
vehicles) will accelerate mobility 
of individuals and of groups. 

The fifth adult education impera- 
tive will not be new. The improve- 
ment of the 
individuals through improved voca- 
tional competence will continue to 
adult 


economic status of 


be a major influence on 


education. 


Fewer Agencies 

The myriad agencies currently 
dabbling in adult education will 
have been greatly reduced in num- 
ber in 1999. This will have been 
brought about by the elimination 
of os gr ition of effort and by the 
change in character and scope of 
teh élien ition. Emerging as dom- 
inant adult education agencies at 
the close of the century will be the 
university and the public school. 

Few of our institutions will 
undergo as great transformation 
during the next 40 years as will 
the university. 
lithic 
chiefly concerned with the educa- 
tion (with overtones of enter- 


In place of mono- 


competitiy e universities 


tainment based upon competitive 


sports) of economically favored 


adolescents, there will be wide- 
spread regional university systems” 
or confederated sister universities, 


Prototypes of the emerging university 
of the future are Michigan State Uni- 
versity-Oakland, University of Michigan- 
Dearborn. Similar institutions are being 
planned at the University of Illinois, the 
University of Florida, and others. 
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strategically located throughout the 
great urban areas. These institu- 
tions will not neglect college edu- 
cation of adolescents and young 
adults; but their faculties will be 
chiefly concerned with continuing 
part-time education of millions of 
adults, who will commute between 
their homes and the campuses; and 
with providing research for the 
technology of the age. 


These university chains, or net- 
works, will be largely tax- -supported, 
but will develop special relation- 
ships with nonpublic institutions to 
preserve and enhance their peculiar 
contribution to our national culture. 
The residential facilities of the new 
universities will be given over 
largely to students from other na- 
tions or to adults engaged in resi- 
dential adult education programs. 


The revolution in public school 
adult education will have been 
brought about by dedicated leader- 
ship among adult educators and by 
pressure cacvhed by  tax-paying 
adults. The smorgasbord curricu- 
lum “enriched” with educational 
trivia and items of transitory in- 
terest will have disappeared. 


Partnership for Service 

The public school program will 
be based upon the problems of 
adults and the skills required by 
the roles assumed by adults. Prob- 
lems of mental and physical health, 
urban community living, keeping 
abreast of human knowle <dge, on- 
the-job education, family and par- 
enthood, issues concerned with citi- 
zenship of the nation and of the 
world, will be treated in carefully 
chosen sequential units which will 
tantalize the intellectually curious 
and tease even the reluctant adult 
learners into participation in life- 


long programs of intellectual 
growth. 

To make possible this kind of 
program, the public schools and 
the universities will have estab- 
lished a “partnership for service to 
adults.” The public schools will 
provide effective channels from the 
universities for bringing the daring 
new ideas of the c: ampus scholar 
and thinker, the e xperimentation in 
the laboratories, the research in 
university libraries, into the world 
of industry, business, agriculture, 
and community living. Universities 
and public ‘schools will plan 
their programs cooperatively; each 
agency accepting re sponsibility: for 
programs which, by reason of its 
resources, it can most effectively 
conduct. 

Forty years hence the methods 
and techniques of American adult 
education will reflect the great 
changes brought about by research 
and invention. Teaching aids which 
would be technological marvels 
introduced in our classrooms  to- 
morrow will enhance the effective- 
ness of the teacher. 


Intellectual Skills 


Our current explorations in mo- 
tivation, subliminal influence, and 
propaganda analysis and use will 
seem very primitive in 1999. Com- 
petence in intellectual skills, be- 
cause of the ascendancy of ideas 
over things and gadgets in the 1999 
value system, will have become 
more important than the acquisi- 
tion of manual skills. 

Techniques of group living and 
group interaction will be given 
much emphasis as the spheres of 
individual action become smaller 
and more restricted in the crowded 
and complex world. The central 
importance in a learning situation 
of a truly effective pa inspiring 
teacher will not have changed. 


The crystal ball is becoming 
more cloudy. It is time to bring 
our little journey into Tomorrow to 
a close and return to the certain- 
ties and realities of Today. We 
can be sure that among those living 
in this world in distant 1999 will 
be some, who, with an occasional 
nostalgic sigh, will exclaim, “Things 
just ain't what they used to be 
back in °59!” 
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SPARK EXHIBITS WITH COLOR 


Judiciously used, color can add an 


extra dimension to your exhibit 


Ler « ‘say it with colors” be your 
slogan in your next educational 
exhibit. It can put your message 
across as effectively as “saying it 
with flowers” in other activities of 
your life. 

Use color wisely and you will 
increase the value of your exhibit. 
With color you can create and 
hold interest and build a favorable 
atmosphere that will make your 
public more receptive to your mes- 
sage. It can direct the viewers’ 
eyes to the points you want to 
emphasize and tie together the 
entire exhibit. 

Properly used, color can em- 
phasize and strengthen your mes- 
sage. Improperly used, it can 
defeat your purpose and the pur- 
pose of your exhibit. 


Experience shows that the effect 
of color upon the human mind can 
be of help when you want to rep- 
resent or inspire certain feelings, 
moods or ideas. Red can suggest 
fire, passion, danger, aggressive- 
ness or excitement. Blue may con- 
vey the feeling of coolness, formal- 

y, happiness. or pleasure. Yellow 
may mean motion, speed or joy. 
Green can be the image of spring 
and summer foliage and of safety. 
Violet or purple can represent roy- 
alty, solemnity or distance. 

Many display designers use cer- 
tain colors as attention- -getters be- 
cause they suggest certain seasons. 
Light ve ‘lows and pinks remind the 


Mario L. Conpe-Tuitier of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin believes that pro- 
motion of adult education programs 
may be aided considerably by the use 
of thoughtfully-planned exhibits that 
make effective use of color and ani- 
mation. He believes that the message 
that can be told by exhibits often is 
overlooked by educators. 
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viewers of spring foliage and flow- 
ers. The same colors in darker hues 
suggest the deeper tones of sum- 
mer. Purples, blues, bright yellows, 
oranges and dark browns represent 
the change of colors of the autumn 
foliage. The red of the poinsettia, 
the green of the holly and the white 
of snow point clearly to winter and 
the Christmas season. 


Basic Color Rules 


Most display artists agree that a 
pleasing combination should be the 
goal in any exhibit. Harmonious 
colors will satisfy the tastes of your 
public and create a state of mind 
favorable to the learning process. 

With the use of a color wheel, 
which you can get for a few cents 
at any art shop, it’s easy to work 
out a “good color scheme. The five 
most commonly used color schemes 
are the following: 

1. Complementary color har- 
mony—using contrasting colors or 
those opposite each other in the 
color wheel. Examples: green and 
red. 


2. Triad harmony—using three 


colors equally distant in the color 
wheel, such as red, yellow and blue. 
However, these pure colors can be 
too strong or noisy and should be 
sparingly used unless you want 
sharp attention, utmost contrast or 
a carnival type effect. 

3. Analogous harmony — using 
adjacent or closely related lana 
having the same key color. For 
example, yellow is the key color 
for an analogous combination of 
green, green-yellow and yellow. 

4. Self-tone harmony—using 
variations of one color, such as pale 
blue, medium blue and dark blue. 

5. Accented neutral harmony— 
using an intense color with neutral 


by MARIO L. CONDE-THILLET 


shades. The vivid color is used 

for emphasis. One example could 

be the use of red with white, gray 
black. 

Warm colors, such as red, yellow, 
orange or yellow-green, are the 
most visible, even at short distances. 
You can use them for emphasis in 
numbering steps, for key words and 
short headings and for underlining 
important points. They can be used 
for arrows, ribbons or lines that 
direct the eyes of the viewers to 
the center of interest of the exhibit. 

The most legible combination is 
black over yellow. However, the 
black lettering should be sufficiently 
thick to avoid being swallowed by 
the background. Thin lettering 
would appear from a distance mere- 
ly as black strokes over yellow. 

Other good color combinations 
from the legibility standpoint are 
green on white, red on white, blue 
on white, white on blue and black 
on white. 


Use of Colored Lights 


Good lighting can make an ex- 
hibit sparkle and will add to its 
drawing power. Even white light, 
if well distributed, will show col- 
ors at their best. 

The thing to remember in the 
use of colored lights is that differ- 
ent colored lights have different 
effects upon the entire color scheme. 
You'll have to consider how the 
lights will affect your background 
colors and the colors of the mate- 
rials displayed. The easiest, and a 
reliable way, is to find out by direct 
tests under actual conditions. If 
the colors grow dirty or dull before 
your eyes, you are using the wrong 
illumination. On the othe hand, 
if the colors become brighter or 
more vivid, you are using the proper 
colored lights. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF CATH- 
OLIC ADULT EDUCATION. Edited by the 
Reverend Sebastian Miklas, O.F.M. Cap. 
The Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington 17, DA 1959, 232 pp. 
$3.00 

This volume which contains the pro- 
ceedings ot the Workshop on the Prin- 
ciples and Problems of Catholic Adult 
Education, conducted at The Catholic 
University of America, in June of this 
vear, constitutes an authoritative survey 
of the field of adult education among 
Catholics. In the book prominent lead- 
ers have outlined for Catholics the 
problems, 


philosophy, aims, methods, 


and achievements of this new educa 
tional level 

The subject IS thoroughly covered in 
a series of papers which define Catholic 
adult education and outline its scope 
and aims, list Papal and other Ecclesias- 
tical pronounceme nts on the subject, 
give a survey of adult education pro- 
grams under Catholic auspices, explain 
status of adult education 


programs, and consider the spec ial prob- 


the academi 


lems in Catholic adult education. 


AEA’s Buffalo Conference 


Continued from page 66 


Section 13 
Evaluation in Adult Education 


Harold J. Dillon, Professor of Education, Michigan State 


In a chapter entitled “The Great 
Books Course and A Catholic Counter- 
part” the author explains the great 
books movement from a Catholic view- 
point, discussing objectively the Index 
and the books on it and, finally, listing 
the great Catholic books which are not 
included in the Great Books series. 

Another chapter presents the problems 
of our aging population. The author 
states that older people must be given 
a sense of participation and continued 
purpose in their lives and this can be 
done by educating future generations for 
happiness in their later years. He cites 
seven attributes of older people which 
contribute to happiness and better ad- 
justment to their changing environment. 

Since almost no books and only a 
smattering of periodical : 
adult 


available, those engaged in working with 


literature on 
teaching Catholics is presently 
adults and those planning to do so will 
find a serviceable mine of information 
by sharing the practical experience of 
the writers of these papers. 

Most of the papers contain compre- 
hensive bibliographies. 


THE ALIVE AND GROWING TEACHER. 
By Clark E. Moustakas. Philosophical 
Library, 15 East 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. 1959. 157 pp. $3.00. 


COLLEGE TEACHING AND THE COL- 
LEGE LIBRARY. By Patricia Knapp. 
(ACRL Monograph No. 23), American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 1959. 110 
pp. (paper) $3.00. 


Does the college library really play 
an important role in college teaching? 
Is the library really “the heart of the 
college” as has sometimes been asserted 
in the past? 

In an effort to provide factual answers 
to such questions as these, the author 
surveyed the Knox College Library dur- 
ing the college’s spring quarter, in 1954. 
Working on a doctoral dissertation at the 
Graduate Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, she analyzed the borrow- 
ings of all students from the library of 
this liberal arts college, for the entire 
quarter. This information was correlated 
with the students’ courses, their academic 
rank and standing, and other factors 
which might affect library usage. In 
addition, she interviewed many of the 
instructors, relating her other findings to 
the structure of the courses and individ- 
ual teaching methods. 

The answers which the survey suggests 
may come as a surprise to both college 
librarians and teachers. The indication is 
that much work is to be done if the 
college library is to achieve its full poten- 
tial in higher education. 


Adult Religious Education 
Russell Barta, Chairman 
What Are We Doing in Adult Religious Education? 
“Challenges In Adult Religious Education,’ John McKinley, 
Indiana University. 
“Adult Education in the Southern Baptist Adult Training 


Union,” W. A. Whitten, Seminary Extension Department, 
Jackson, Miss. 

“Adult Education in the Jewish Synagogue,” speaker 
to be announced. 


University and W. P. Treloar, Director of Adult Education, 
Elmhurst, Illinois. 
Needed Research in Adult Education 


Loy La Salle, Director of Adult Education, Lansing, Mich- 
igan Public Schools. 


November 6 
Meeting of Officers and members of state and local adult 
education councils, with Cayce Scarborough speaking on 


Section 14 “Problems and Plans.” 


Residential Adult Education and the Mass Media 


Myles Horton, Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, Ten- 
nessee. 


Niagara Falls Tour and Dinner 


November 7 
Implications for Development of Residential Programs President’s Reception and Annual AEA Banquet 


Alan B. Knox, Administrator, Adirondock Conference 
Centers, Syracuse University. 


Buffalo Philharmonic Concert 
Studio Theater 

Section 15 Exhibits Tour 
Rural Adult Education 


William W. Reeder, Department of Rural Sociology, Cor- 
nell University. 


November 3-5 


Annual Meeting of the National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators. 


November 8-10 
Annual Conference of the Association of University 
Evening Colleges. 
Margaret Wingert and Curtis Mial, Conference Co- 
Chairmen 


Section 16 


Professors of Adult Education, A Commission 
Martin N. Chamberlain, Extension Division, University of 


Washington. 
Section 17 


Setting the Stage for Young Adult Work 
Howard Y. McClusky, University of Michigan. 


Robert Berner, Buffalo Chairman 
Carl Minich, NAPSAE Chairman 


WE HOPE TO SEE YOU IN BUFFALO 
PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


Action Program With Young Adults 
Participants to be announced. 


Adult Leadership 
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A SIGNIFICANT MILESTONE IN 
ADULT EDUCATION LITERATURE 


Reviewed by HARRY L. MILLER 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 


AN OVERVIEW OF ADULT EDUCATION 
RESEARCH. By Edmund deS. Brunner, 
David S. Wilder, Corinne Kirchner, & 
John S. Newberry, Jr. Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A., 743 N. Wab- 
ash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 1959. 288 pp. 
$2.00 to members, $4.00 to nonmembers. 


Applied arts, such as education, can 
improve only by the steady growth of 
sophistication about their problems and 
the development of greater precision in 
the peste, atonal one can make about 
the activity. As in the sciences, the 
effective way to achieve these ends is 
through research processes which test 
hypothe ses and generalizations with the 
greatest allowable rigor. Yet, under the 
the pressures to get things done, and in 
a field i in which most of the professionals 
are administrators, it is not surprising 
that adult education research tends to 
be sporadic, too often loosely designed, 
and isolated from parallel lines of in- 
vestigation and from theory. 

There is considerable evidence, how- 
ever, of a rise in interest in adult educa- 
tion research, and a willingness to com- 
mit funds and specialized personnel to 
its pursuit. There could hardly be a 
more appropriate time for the appear- 
ance of this particular book, and under 
these circumstances it is difficult to 
imagine a better or more useful book 
than it turned out to be. 

It is, in fact, a significant milestone 
in the literature of adult education, 
though it is a pity that when one needs 
to find high praise only a cliche will 
serve. To put it more directly, every 
person with leadership re sponsibilities in 
adult education needs to read the book 
and, depending on his particular posi- 
tion, study specific sections; this reviewer 
is not aware of any other single work 
in the literature of which the same could 
be said. 

Brunner and his associates have taken 
the major foci of interest in the field, 
reviewed almost 5,000 items containing 
relevant findings, then produced sepa- 
rate sections which attempt to state 8 a 
we now know with some certainty about 
these areas, what contradictions there 
appear to be, and what we still need 
to know. Each of the sections carefully 
develops the relationship between the 
adult education problem under discus- 
sion and the relevant findings and 
theories in the behavioral and social 
sciences. 

The book 


large areas: 


roughly divides into two 
one relate d to the client or 
student, the second to the educator. The 
first begins with a chapter on learning, 
starting with a brief review of Thorn- 
dike’s early experiments, and of the 
many following studies of adult learn- 
ing characteristics. It points out the need 


for work on the learning process. itself, 
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on which very little has been done, and 
goes on to a first-rate discussion of the 
difficulty of conducting such research, 
particularly of the problem of finding 
adequate measuring rods for the major 
variable. Findings on the effects of 
physical condition, and of socio-economic 
status and schooling on learning ability 
are reviewed. The authors finally sug- 
gest a number of specific questions which 
need to be explored, and in general call 
for more longitudinal studies of learning 
as well as further investigation of 
sociological factors. 

Each of the following chapters fol- 
lows much the same pattern. The excel- 
lent chapter on motivation reviews at 
some length related studies in psychology 
of the effects of situational factors on 
motivation, deals at some length with 
both aspiration level theory and_ the 
application to adult education of social 
role theory, and more briefly with sur- 
veys of subjective motivation. 

The following chapter, on attitude 
change, is a very complex discussion of 
re evant theory and studies from the field 
of social psychology. This may well be 
the most difficult chapter in the book 
for the lay reader, and might have been 
somewhat condensed and simplified. 
Next, a chapter on adult interests re- 
views what oe we have on longitudinal 
shifts in interests, the relation of inter- 
ests and leisure time, of interests and 
participation in adult education, and of 
interests and learning achievement. Then 
a chapter is devoted to participation, 
which is a marvel of condensation of 
very diverse and complex findings. It 
contains a lengthy a valuable discus- 
sion of the general theories of partici- 
pation in the organizational life of the 
society and of informal social partici- 
pation. This chapter should be of par- 
ticular value for sal working with vol- 
untary associations. 

The emphasis of the book shifts at 
this point to the problems of the educa- 
tor. A chapter on organization and 
administration of adult education — is 
astonishingly brief, until one realizes that 
most studies in this area are in the form 
of status surveys and are therefore not 
included in the definition of research 
used as the basis for the overview. It 
deals at some length, however, with 
Clark’s careful and well-designed study 
of adult education in the public schools 
of Los Angeles. 


The following discussion of program- 
ming is also not very extensive, and de- 
votes most of its attention to the prob- 
lem of lay participation in program 
planning. The re have been some attempts 
to get at “success factors” in program- 
ming and these are re ported, but there 
appears to be a disappointing lack of 
material in this area. 


The next chapter, on methods and 
techniques, begins with a very interest- 
ing attempt to distinguish between the 
two terms, and goes on to review studies 
of the effectiveness of various specific 
devices, and research which has high- 
lighted the need for appropriate methods 
for adults. The chapter makes rather 
more of a discussion of readability than 
the topic probably deserves, but the 
authors are appropri ate ‘ly cautious about 
it. An extended treatment of audio- 
visual aids is included. This is followed 
by a chapter on discussion methods and 
techniques, which is an absolutely first- 
rate, balanced review of what we know 
about it and the problems of utilizing it. 

The next three chapters lean, neces- 
sarily, rather heavily on findings from 
the social sciences, and deal with leader- 
ship, groups, and community. They may 
be occasionally heavy going for those 
who do not have the vocabulary, but in 
each case they constitute concise and 
fair summaries of an enormous amount 
of data. 

The final chapter deals with the prob- 
lem of evaluation research, and reports 
at some length on evaluation studies in 
specific fields of adult education. 

This breathless summary of a 288-page 
book validates, I hope, the original asser 
tion of the review: that the book is 
required reading for all those engaged 
in adult education, formal or informal. 
If the level of research quality in the 
field is to improve, practitioners as well 
as specialists must be interested in con- 
ducting it; the book should stimulate 
considerable interest in’ tackling 
problems. 

People need models of well-designed 
research; the book presents them. They 
need to be acquainted with relevant 
theories to ee research; the book 
either details them or footnotes refer- 
ences to them. The field as a whole 
should be grateful that an important 
task was undertaken by such careful and 
competent workers, and owes a vote of 
heals to Dr. Brunner and his team. 


some 


THE LIBRARY AS A COMMUNITY INFOR- 
MATION CENTER. University of Illinois 
Graduate School of Library Science. Illini 
Union Bookstore, Champaign, Illinois. 
1959. (Litho.) (paper) $2.00. 


This collection of papers from the Al 
lerton Park Institute covers many impor- 
tant topics dealing with library problems 
and services. 

The spirit of refere nce service, identi- 
fying the library’s public and community 
and satisfying the needs of the library's 
users, costs of information services, the 
training of personnel, and the growth of 
reference materials in the social sciences, 
humanities, and the and _ tech- 
nical fields are some of the topics covere d. 

Special consideration is given to impor- 
tant works which have appeared in these 
1950. 


scientific 


areas since 


OUR TROUBLED YOUTH. By Frederick 
Mayer. Public Affairs Press, 419 Neu 
Jersey Avenue, S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 
1959. 93 pp. $2.50. 
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Planned 


Parenthood 


by Dr. 


control” 


SRS 1 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD ano sith 


CONTROL IN LIGHT OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 

Alfred M. Rehwinkel 

Dr. Rehwinkel discusses the delicate subject of “birth 
frankly and helpfully, from a Protestant 
point of view. Those looking for a satisfactory answer 
to this perplexing problem will here find guidance that 
enables them to form wholesome conclusions and 
direct their lives by Christian convictions. 128 pages. 
Cloth, $2.25. Paper, $1. 


50. 


INDISPENSABLE HELP IN FAMILY AND MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


Three frank discussions of sex, love, and marriage in the Christian 
world. By eminent teachers, sociologists, psychologists, and family 


counselors. 


FROM TEENS TO 


g ¢pi 
o PD & : 
} &!,:) selves, the future, sex, 
<7), ae 
ia ® al 


ENGAGEMENT AND MARRIAGE hy various authors 


Examines the teachings of the Bible and major writings 
of the church on betrothal and marriage. 
church's position throughout the ages. Included are 
frank discussions of marriage, divorce, 
the place of sex in human life, bethrothal, remarriage, 
family relationships, birth eontrol, and child spacing. 
Compiled and edited by men eminent in the fields of 
sociology, religion, education, and family counseling. 
208 pages. Cloth, $3.00. 


Traces the 


the family, 


MARRIAGE hy Reuben D. Behlmer 


A frank talk to teens and young adults about them- 
love, and marriage. Designed 
to steer young people toward a successful marriage 
Teens hg and help parents, educators, ministers, and counselors 
>: understand the problems of modern youth. The author 

: writes from a background of over 30 years of contact 
with young people as a teacher, athletic coach, and 
, Pe pee counselor in family living. 7/2 pages. 


Cloth $1.95. 


At All Book Stores 


CONCORDIA”: 


THE NATURE OF THE HELPING PROCESS. 
National Association of Social Workers, 
123 Madison Street. Chicago 2, Illinois 
31 pp. (paper) Free 


At the core of 
and an area that 
employ — the 
methodology 


social work practic e, 


Sot ial workers who 


community organization 
need to explore, is the 
nature of the helping process. This was 
the subject of a symposium at an institute 
held, primarily, for members of the Group 
Work Section of the Chicago Chapter 
of the National Association of Social 


Workers, in November 1958. 


material 
presented at this symposium in which 
four speakers; a psychoanalyst, an edu- 
cator, a social caseworker, and a social 


contains the 


This pamphlet 
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group worker present briefly what each 
considers to be the nature of the helping 
as it applies to the particular 
profession to which he belongs. 

The results are interesting and illumi- 
nating but indicate the need for more 
work in the development of the theory 
of the method in social group work. This 
is an excellent first step, however, and 
this little pamphlet should prove of in- 
terest to social workers and others inter- 
ested in the nature of the helping process. 


pre CESS 


CROWN AND PARLIAMENT IN TUDOR- 
STUART ENGLAND: A Documentary Con- 
stitutional History (1485-1714). Ed. by 
Paul L. Hughes and Robert F. Fries of 
DePaul University. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 1959. 359 pp. $6.95. 


RICHER BY ASIA: A SELECTED BIBLI- 
OGAPHY OF BOOKS AND OTHER MATE- 
RIALS RECOMMENDED FOR PROMO- 
TING WEST-EAST UNDERSTANDING 
AMONG YOUNG ADULTS. Committee 
of the Young Aduit Services Division, 
American Library Association, 50 East 


Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 64 pp. 
$1.25. 
In the belief that today’s American 


young people must be re ady to meet the 
challenge to the West in the awakening 
nations of Asia, the American Library 
Association has formed a_ nationwide 
project designed to promote wider under- 
standing of Asia and Asian problems. 
This se ee d bibliogr: iphy of books and 
other materials is part of the Asia Project. 


Designed for adult leaders of young 
people’s reading programs — librarians, 
teachers and those interested in promot- 
ing international understanding—the 
handbook treats a selected list of books 
about Asia, each chosen for its attractive- 
ness to young people and general avail- 
ability. More than 50 titles are reviewed 
in detail, and the handbook includes 
notes on nearly as many other related 
books for further re ading. 


Other helpful features are the briet 
biblography of background reading for 
leaders—a list of free and inexpensive 
materials—a section on sources of films 
on Asia—and an Appendix giving the ad- 
dresses of Asian embassies from which 
free materials are available on their 
respective countries. 


SELECTED BOOKS FOR THE COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATOR. 
Compiled and annotated by Karl W. 


Bigelow. Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. New York. 1958. (Paper.) 26 pp. 
$1.00. 


A demand, by newly-appointed uni- 
versity pre ssidents, for titles of books that 
might provide data on the educational! 
field prompted the compilation of | this 
carefully selected and annotated list. 

A classification of the list into eight 
topics dealing with different aspects of 
education and administration facilitates 
choice of those items most useful to a 
particular background. The breadth of 
topics covered makes the list one that 
will prove useful not only to new presi- 
dents but to many other college and 


university administrators as well. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. A Brief Guide for 
Students and Other Users of the Library. 
Fourth Edition. Compiled by Mary Neill 
Barton. Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free 
Library. 1959. Paper, $1.25. 117 pp. 

Divided into two parts—Reference 
Books General in Scope, and Reference 
Books in Special Subjects, this small book 
comments on 595 titles. A valuable aid 
to the student and the researcher. 


MORAL PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATION. By 
John Dewey. Philosophical Library, 15 
East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
1959. 61 pp. $2.75. 
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A COMPLETE PROGRAM FOR YOUR BOOKKEEPING COURSE 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING sweurnen 


SECOND EDITION —By Freeman, Hanna, and Kahn 


2l-unit text featuring easy-to-learn, easy-to-teach approach to book- 


keeping 


Practically self-teaching . . . ideal for adult education courses 


Interesting material stirs student interest . . . decreases drop-outs 


Same material used with outstanding success for Educational-TV courses 


Three complete presentations of bookkeeping cycle 


Complete program includes: beginning text, advanced text, two work- 


hooks, two practice sets, objective tests, t 


strips 


sacher’s manual and key, film- 


Write your nearest Gregg office for complete information 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION e 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. 


San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 


Chicago Council Names 
Eight to Board of Directors 


Eight educational leaders have been 
elected to the Board of Directors of the 
Adult Education Council of Greater Chi- 
cago, as members of its committee of 
professional advisors, announced Robert 
Ahrens, its executive director. 

Co-chairing the group are Mrs. Grace 
Stevenson, deputy executive director of 
the American Library Association, and 
immediate past president of the AEA, 
and Dr. Cyril O. Houle, professor of 
education, Unive rsity of Chicago. 

By sg ‘rs of the group include: Dr. 

. Jon Bentz, manager of psychological 
services, Sears Roebuck and Company; 
Edward Heiliger, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Daniel R. Lang, Dean 
of the Northwestern University Evening 
Divisions; Robert H. MacRae, executive 
director, The Welfare Council of Metro- 
politan Chicago; Dr. John W. Taylor, 
executive director, Chicago Educational 
Television Association, and Lester J. 
Schloerb, associate superintendent for 
administration and personnel, Chicago 
Public Schools. 

The group will be responsible for 
developing Adult Education Council pro- 
grams for professionals in the educational 
and cultural field and advising the Coun- 
cil on its professional goals. 


New Educational TV Stations 


Six new educational television stations 
will be in operation this fall, according to 
the Educational Television and Radio 


September, 


Center, whose headquarters now are 
located in New York. The stations are 
KVIE, Channel 6, Sacramento, Calif.; 
KUAT, Channel 6, Tucson, Ariz.; WQEX, 
Channel 16, Pittsburgh; WNED, Channel 
17, Buffalo; KDPS, Channel 11, Des 
Moines, and WENH, Durham, New 
Hampshire. 


Israel’s Residential Schools 
Continued from page 70 


the interaction of minds and _per- 
sonalities, the role of the teacher 
is crucial. Great stress is put on 
teacher preparation and continuous 
training through refresher courses. 
Teachers are urged to be both 
quiet guides, leading the students 
into full self-expression, and _ also 
orchestral conductors, playing on 
each student as an individual and 
on the group as a whole. Emphasis 
is also placed on teamwork among 
the instructors in the Ulpan, and, 
as far as possible, a variety of 
teaching personalities are brought 
into e ach classroom during the day. 

Above all, the students—mz any of 
whom, advanced in years, have suf- 
fered deeply as a result of enforced 
displacement, the loss of loved ones 
as well as of social, economic, and 
professional status—learn to taste 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, 


Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 


INC. 


Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 


success and achievement. The 
ability to master even a bit of 
Hebrew can sometimes be a gate- 
way leading to self-confidence and 
the will to start life anew. 


Measuring Results 

At this writing, many thousands 
of adults have been “graduated” 
from the Ulpanim in Israel and 
have disappeared into the onrush- 
ing life of the country. Average 
“alumni” are sufficiently fluent in 
Hebrew to be able to mingle and 
work with fellow Israelis. With 
rare exceptions, most have been 
able to function on jobs and in the 
larger community. The Ulpanim 
have direct relations with the two 
principal hiring institutions — the 
government and the Histadrut or 
General Federation of Labor. If 
not immediately employable, grad- 
uates are urged to enroll in train- 
ing courses run by various agencies. 

Whatever else” they have gained 
at the end of their residence, 
Ulpan students have had a taste of 
happy, cooperative living, and a 
glimpse of the world-to-come in 
which the ideal of “ 
people’ 


one nation, one 
can be reality. 
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UNIVERSITY COUNCIL FOR 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


A University Council for Educational 
Administration, with permanent head- 
quarters on the campus of Ohio State 
University, will be established as the 
result of a grant of $250,000 for a five- 
year period from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. 

Some 33 of the nation’s leading uni- 
versities will cooperate in this project to 
improve preservice and in-service educa- 
tion for the administrators of the public 
schools of the country. Jack Culbertson 
has been named executive director of the 
Council. He will coordinate a program 
which will have four major tasks. 

The 38. institutions will pool their 
resources of manpower and | soca to 
enable substantial research aimed at the 
schools of education. 
Schools will share educational specialists 
where the demand may not warrant such 
professors on a full-time basis. Visiting 
professorships, short-term work confer- 
ences, and participation on inter-univer- 
sity teams will encourage the development 
of professors of educational administra- 
tion. Efforts will be made to obtain 
additional financial aid. 

Dr. Walter Johnson, Associate Dean, 
School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, is president of UCEA. 


improvement ot 


R. J. Blakely Receives 
Delbert Clark Award 


Dr. Robert J. Blakely, vice-president 
of the Fund for Adult Education, has 
received the 1959 Delbert Clark Award, 
presented by West Georgia College for 
outstanding achievements in the field of 
adult education. 


Blakely is an Iowan who attended the 
State University of Iowa and did grad- 
uate work at Harvard. He served on the 
editorial staff of the Des Moines Regis- 
ter and Tribune for four years. During 
World War Il he was with the Office 
of War Information and the United 
States Marine Corps 


FECBWS ce 


In 1948 Blakely became chief edi- 
torial writer for the St. Louis Star Times, 
a position he held until joining the Fund 
for Adult Education in 1951. 

Presentation of the Delbert Clark 
Award was made at the Honors Day 
convocation in May. 4 

The award was established by West 
Georgia College in 1954 in honor of 
the late Delbert Clark, one of America’s 
outstanding leaders in adult education. 
At the time of his death he was eastern 
representative of the Fund for Adult 
Education. 

Previous recipients of the award in- 
clude: Dr. Hugh B. Masters, Georgia 
Center for Continuing Education; Dr. 
John A. Griffin, Emory University; Dr. 
Howard Y. McClusky, University of 
Michigan; Dr. George P. Donaldson, 
Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College; 
Dr. Philip Weltner, Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity; Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution; and Jess and Jean Ogden, 
University of Virginia. 


Texas’ First Conference 
on Illiteracy 


Texas’ first state-wide conference on 
illiteracy was held at Baylor University 
in April. It was sponsored by the Baylor 
University Literacy Center and Depart- 
ment of Promotion. Representatives from 
education, industry, government, religion, 
business, and public affairs met to study 
the problem of illiteracy in Texas and 
explore ways of meeting the problem, 
according to Richard W. Cortright, Di- 
rector of the Center. 

Dr. Paul Geren, Director of the Dallas 
Council on World Affairs, spoke about 
the international implications of illiteracy 
referring especially to the ways the edu- 
cators of the Soviet Union have carried 
forward literacy programs. Marshall 
Terry, Director of Public Relations at 
Southern Methodist University, discussing 
“When the Public Knows, the Public 
Acts,” stated “Illiteracy is important and 
severe enough to justify an appeal to all 
individuals and agencies of the state.” 

Dr. James Morgan, Pastor of the North 
Fort Worth Baptist Church, explained the 
“Religious Imperative for Education.” 
Raymond Dillard, President of the Hughes 
Oil Company, speaking on “Business 
Succeeds When People Can Read,” 
charted a parallel between the rise in 
a standard of living and the rise of 
literacy. 

Addressing the conference, Dr. W. R. 
White, President of Baylor University, 
said that “Higher education provides 
leadership for literacy.” Senator Jarrard 
Secrest answered his topic question, “Can 
illiterates vote intelligently?” with an 
emphatic “No!” 

Dr. W. R. Goodson, Director of School 
Accreditation for the State of Texas, and 


moderator of the Literacy Forum, sum- 
marized the discussions and introduced 
12 resource advisors on illiteracy, volun- 
teer citizens who have been teaching 
illiterates or organizing literacy programs 
throughout Texas. The conference 
adjourned following the acceptance of 
recommendations for the furtherance of 
literacy programs in Texas, and the pro- 
posal for the Second Texas Conference 
on Illiteracy. 


Mountain Plains Meeting 

Dr. Clarence D, Jayne, University of 
Wyoming, was elected president of the 
Mountain Plains Adult Education Asso- 
ciation at the 14th annual conference, 
held early this summer at the University 
of Wyoming’s Recreation Camp. More 
than 50 members from the four-state 
area of Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico 
and Utah attended. 

Other officers named were Dr. John 
Gregory, Eastern New Mexico University, 
vice president; Evelyn Lewis, Denver 
Adult Education Council, second vice 
president; and Dr. John A. Marvel, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, secretary-treasurer. 

Elected as new directors and the states 
they represent were Dr. Marvel, Wyo- 
ming; Ellen Brown, Utah; Don King, 
Colorado and Barbara Bradshaw, New 
Mexico. Other directors are Dr. Leeds 
Lacy, Colorado; Dr. Paul Johnson, New 
Mexico; Dr. Alton Hadlock, Utah and 
George Reid, Wyoming. 

The conference program followed the 
plan of the previous year, and used com- 
munity teams from the Mountain Plains 
area who worked on specific problems 
from their respective communities. Each 
team participated in theory sessions and 
pcre wee from another team, thus = 
viding an opportunity for each indivic ual 
to improve his leadership ability. 

Conference leaders in addition to Dr. 
Jayne were Dr. Glenn Jensen, AEA’s 
Executive Director; Dr. Burns Crookston, 
University of Utah; Dr. Ken Hardy, and 
Dr. Weldon Moffitt of Brigham Young 
University; Dr. Ronald Levy, Raton, New 
Mexico, Instruction Center; and Mrs. 
Beulah Fleet, Denver University. 

Next year’s conference will be held in 
Raton. Invitations have been extended 
to four additional states—Idaho, Montana, 
Arizona and Nevada, to join the Moun- 
tain Plains Association. 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN 
NEW YORK STATE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The New York State Department of Civil 
Service will conduct on November 21, 
examinations for Assistants in Adult Civic 
Education and in Education of the Aged, 
$6732-$8142. Open to any qualified resi- 
dent, requires Master’s Degree and three 
years experience. (Additional graduate 
study allowable as substitute.) Involves 
assisting local schools in education pro- 
grams in respective areas. For details write 
at once to Recruitment Unit, Box 3A, De- 
partment of Civil Service, State Campus, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Adult Leadership 
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MALCOLM KNOWLES TO JOIN 


THE 


FACULTY OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


The appointment of Malcolm S. 
Knowles, former executive director of 
the Adult Education Association, to a 
position unique in the annals of Ameri- 
can higher education has been an- 
nounced by Harold C. Case, president 
of Boston University. 

Mr. Knowles will join the faculty of 
Boston University in a dual role: (1) as 
associate professor of education, with 
responsibility for developing the _ first 
graduate curriculum in adult education 
to be offered by any institution of higher 
learning in New England, and (2) as 
general consultant to the total Univer- 
sity in adult education. 

In the latter role Mr. Knowles’ func- 
tions will include: 

1. To serve on a faculty-administra- 
tive committee to establish and conduct 
further studies and conferences neces- 
sary to plan next steps to be taken at 
Boston University in the adult education 
field. 

2. To co-ordinate elements of pro- 
grams and services in the schools and 
colleges of the University to develop 
leader rs and educators of adults. 

3. To assist selected departments in 
the several schools and colleges to gain 
new understandings of the actual and 
potential contributions of their programs 
to the needs of adults in institutional 
and community settings and to plan for 
improved co- -ordination of offerings. 

4. To assist the University to find 
outside support for new educational and 
research programs and projects in the 
adult education field which are within 
the scope of the urban university to 
develop. 

The position to be occupied by Mr. 
Knowles was created by the Trustees of 
the University as the result of a year- 
long study by a_ faculty-administrative 
committee which recommended the adop- 
tion by the University of a “bold pro- 
gram in adult education” which would 
be “an over-all integrated program 
which considers the total resources of 
the University.” 

Mr. Knowles served as the first execu- 
tice director of the AEA from Septem- 
ber, 1951, to January, 1959. Since 
January he has been devoting full time 
to the editing of the 1960 Handbook « of 
Adult Education in the United States, 
which is now scheduled for release in 
January. He will take up his duties at 
Boston University upon completion of 
his editorial assignment in October or 
November. 


Virginia AEA Conference 


Ernest R. Outten of the Virginia De- 
partment of Welfare and Institutions is 
the new president of the Adult Education 
Association of Virginia. Ruth Kolling, 
Abingdon, is vice president; the yt 
Arthur M. Field, Jr., of the Board « 
Christian Education of the Prisioytarion in 
Church, Richmond, is secretary; and 
Wendell M. Lewis, director of the 


September, 1959 


Hampton Roads Center of the University 
of Virginia’s Extension Division, Norfolk, 
is treasurer. 

All officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the Virginia Association, held 
in Fredericksburg. 

Philip Klein, AEA’s President, was the 
keynote speaker at the opening session 
and discussed freedom, its fundamental 
importance to democratic life and of the 
responsibilities of adult educators to 
strengthen and enlarge freedom. 

Other speakers at the mee ting were 
Mary Alice Roberts, Training Specialist 
of the Virginia Department of Welfare 
and Institutions, whose topic was “Adult 
Groups and How they Function,” Wil- 
liam T. Van Orman, NEA’s Consultant 
in Public School Adult Education, who 
discussed group organizational _proce- 
dures; Kurt Schneider, Director of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education for the Rich- 
mond Public Schools, who talked on re- 
sources and their relationship to jobs to 
be done; and Dr. Donald Fessler, Exten- 
sion Sociologist at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, who showed how visual aids 
may be employed more effectively. 
Speaker at the banquet was Fred O. 
Wygall, director of Teacher Education 
for the Virginia Department of Education. 


National Organizations Laboratory 


The Second National Organizations 
Laboratory of the National Training 
Laboratories will be held February 14-26, 
1960 at Williamsburg Lodge, Williams- 
burg, Virginia, it was announced by 
Leland Bradford, Director of the Labora- 
tories. 

The sessions are designed for profes- 
sional and staff members of national 
organizations, especially those concerned 
with organizational problems of policy 
formulation, program direction or admin- 
istration, aaa who also must deal with 
community problems at either the regional 
or national level. 

Further details and registration blank 
may be obtained from the National Train- 
ing Laboratories, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Great Books President 


Seymour Weinstein has been elected 
president of the Great Books Foundation 
it was announced by Lynn A. Williams, 
chairman of the board of directors. 

Mr. Weinstein succeeds James L. Jar- 
rett, who resigned in May to assume the 
office of president of the College of 
Western Washington. 

Mr. Weinstein held the position of 
eastern regional director and later of 
vice pre ssident and program director dur- 
ing his former association with the Foun- 
dation. During the past year, he has 
been a practicing lawyer in Vermont. 

A native of Chicago, Mr. Weinstein 
attended the University of Chicago, and 
has a B.A. degree from the University 
of Wisconsin. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


James Harrison, formerly assistant 
director, Continuing Education Service, 
Michigan State University, has been 
name d Dean of Utica College of Syracuse 
University, and will begin his new duties 
this month. He has resigned his office 
of secretary of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of Michigan, and Russet Kets 
of Michigan State University will replace 
him as secretary. 

James T. McCrory has joined the 
staff of the Civic Education Center at 
Washington University as director of the 
Metroplex Assembly. The Assembly con- 
sists of a weekly TV program with the 
viewing audience as participants, spon- 
sored by the University. Mr. McCrory’s 
position is a new one, made possible by 
a grant from The Fund for Adult 
Education. 


Dr. Mary S. Lyte, Professor of Home 
Economics Education at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, was named Mary B. Welch Dis- 
tinguished Professor of Home Economics 
at the annual alumni awards meeting 
held during commencement week at the 
University. 

Joun H. Fiscuer is the new dean of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
succeeding STEPHEN M. Corey, who has 
taken leave of absence. Dr. Fisher for- 
merly was superintendent of public in- 
struction, Baltimore. 


Kurr ScuNewer, Director of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education in the Rich- 
mond, Virginia Public Schools, is the new 
president of the Southeastern Adult Edu- 
cation Association. 

Coot Verner, Professor of Adult 
Education at The Florida State Univer- 
sity, has taken leave of absence for a 
year to serve as visiting profe ssor at the 
University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver. He will undertake his new duties 
this fall. 

Dr. Henry E. Benr has been ap- 
pointed head of the graduate fellowship 
program of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, according to an announce- 
ment by Lawrence G. Derthick, Com- 
missioner of Education. Dr. Bent who 
starts his new duties September 1, was 
Dean of the Graduate Faculty and Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at the University of 
Missouri. 


Dr. Sam E. Hanp has been named 
president-elect of the National Associa- 
tion of Public School Adult 
Dr. Hand, who is State Supervisor of 
Adult and Veteran Education for the 
Florida Department of Education, will 
take office in November, 1960. 


Educators. 


Deaths 

We note with regret the death of Mrs. 
Betty Dimmett, manager, Office of Short 
Courses and Conferences at the Univer- 
sity of Washington’s Division of Adult 
Education. 

The death of Dr. Ropert B. Browne, 
Dean of the Extension Division at the 
University of Illinois, saddened his many 
friends. He had been a member of the 
University faculty since 1929. 
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WELCOME back to the Trading Post! 
We plan to appear on a monthly basis 
in order to keep our information current. 
This, of course, means we will need your 
continued cooperation, Remember, only 
you can stock our Trading Post. Let us 
know of your reactions, but most of all, 
keep us posted on your new develop- 
ments, tec hniques, promotions and ideas 
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ALL ADULT EDUCATORS will want 


to be — of the new emphasis of 


The Fund for Adult Education. 
publication of the Fund, outlines the new 
thrust into leadership training. From 
time to time we will report the advances 
in this significant de ‘velopme nt. Mean- 
while, you are urged to obtain your copy 
of the plans as outlined by the Fund. 
Of interest will be the statements issued 


RESOURCES—A-V 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN TODAY’S 
WORLD. 60-frame filmstrip, color and 
script. Available from World Council of 
Christian Education and Sunday School 
Association, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, N.Y. Sale, $5.00. 


A recent 


A filmed report of the 14th convention 
of the World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation and Sunday School Association, 
demonstrating the cooperation of inter- 
faith groups. 


IMAGINATION AT WORK. /6 mm. B. & 
W. Sound. 22 min. Available from 
Roundtable Productions, 139 South Bev- 
erly Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. Write 


for courtesy pret ieu copy. 


Creative thinking is the theme of this 
film, intended for management develop- 
ment courses, and adult education classes 
in sales training, 


industrial psy¢ hology 
and design. 


It presents in a highly inter- 
esting manner the four factors which 
psychological resear¢ h has shown con- 


tribute to creative ability: sensitivity, 


by President Eisenhower, Herbert Hoo- 
ver, Harry Truman, and Adlai Stevenson. 
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HATS OFF to the Adult Education 
Council of Greater St. Louis! Adult Edu- 
cation Week was to be observed from 
September 6-12 and was to be high- 
lighted by “Adult Interests Day”—a series 
of area open houses designed to supply 
information on the varied courses offered. 
We will be interested to learn the results 
of this promotional approach. Don't you 
like the idea of an A.I.D. day? 


° ° ° 


NEWEST advance in adult education 
in the Great Northeast is the Adult Ed- 
ucation Institute of New England held 
last spring. One innovation was the pair- 
ing of courses; three demonstration classes 
worked in conjunction with courses in 
method. The courses, as paired, were: 
Little Theatre and Play Production; Ger- 
man and new methods of teaching mod- 
ern languages; and Modern Dance, for 
students and teachers. Miss Dorothy He- 
witt, 303 Dartmouth Street, Boston, is 
the executive director of the Institute. 
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NEW JERSEY will observe its first 
Adult Education Week September 20-26. 
The primary ST of the week’s ob- 

(1) to promote an un- 
derstanding of the values and importance 
of adult education; (2) to publicize avail- 
able adult education opportunities in 
communities throughout the state; (3) to 
encourage participaticn of adults in adult 
education programs. 


servance W ill 
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THEY SPELL IT C-O-L-T, and in the 
Badger state the letters stand for the 
Conference on Leadership Training, a 
meeting of the Wisconsin Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, handled by the Manage- 
ment Institute of the University of Wis- 
consin Extension Division. Over 200 Jay- 


fluency, flexibility and originality. 
blocks which inhibit creative 
also are discussed. 


Major 
thinking 


IT’S UP TO CONGRESS. 16 mm. B. & W. 
Sound. 22 min. NEA Legislative Com- 
mission, 1210 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Free on loan. 


Based on testimony offered to the 
Senate Subcommittee on Education by 
Dr. Walter E. Heller of the University 
of Minnesota’s Department of Economics, 
this film shows that the federal govern- 
ment has sufficient resources to meet 
new demands in education and how the 
Murray-Metcalf bill protects states from 
federal control of education. A speaker's 
guide is available with the film. 


AFTER THE HARVEST. /6 mm. Color and 
Sound. 28 min. Ideal Pictures, Inc., 
58 East South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Free. 

Winner of a Freedom Foundations 
Award, this film shows what takes place 
on the trading floor of the world’s large st 
commodity exchange, the Chicago Board 
f Trade. By providing a meeting place 


cees attended the 1959 conference and 
many had to be turned away because of 
space limitations. Most of the one dé Ly 
conference was devoted to workshop- type 
sessions on various phases of le 0 rship 
development such as “How to improve 
yourself with a system,” and “How to 
motivate others.” — 
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DENVER will be the site of the Sev- 
enth National Conference of the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO, 
September 29-October 2. The central ob- 
jective of the Conference is to further, 
within the United States, a greater in- 
terest in and understanding of the Latin 
American peoples and cultures, and, 
the same time, demonstrate to Latin 
Americans how sincerely and extensively 
this interest already finds expression in 
the United States. Emphasized will be 
achievements in education, science, and 
the arts. 
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EACH YEAR the Massachusetts Adult 
Education Association presents several 
awards to those persons in their state 
who have made outstanding contributions 
to adult education. You will be interested 
in seeing their application for nomination. 
This year’s chairman of the Awards Com- 
mittee is Miss Olive kK. Horrigan, School 
Department, 32 Spring Street, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

° ° ° 

It’s that season again—people are en- 
rolling—ulcers are being treated—that spe- 
cial toothpaste smile is all polished up. 
Funny thing, a lot of people are launch- 
ing adult education programs and don't 
realize they should be members of AEA; 
some don’t even realize that their work 
is adult education. How are they going 
to find out unless you tell them? Your 
items for the Trading Post should be 
sent to Walter Gray, Jr, Oklahoma City 
Libraries, Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma. 


for buyers and sellers of grain and other 
commodities, the exchange helps to re- 
duce food costs. The film shows competi- 
tion, the backbone of America’s free 
enterprise system, at work. 


MORE THAN WORDS. /6 mm. Color, 
14 min. Sound. Henry Strauss & Co., 
31 West 53rd St., New York, N.Y. Pur- 
chase $185.00. Preview copy available for 
$17.50, deductible from purchase price. 

This film deals with the need for better 
communications between people, whether 
in business, education, community activi- 
ties or government. It explores some of 
the most important communication prob- 
lems and suggests keys to their solution, 
with emphasis on the factors of climate 
and human emotion that vitally affect 
the creation of understanding and accept- 
ance. The principles and methods of 
good communication the film outlines are 
basic and applicable to men and women 
in every type of activity where dealing 
with people play iys a key Tole, particularly 
those requiring leade ship, persuasion, 
coordination or training. A 24-page study 
booklet and a discussion leader’s outline 
accompanies the film. 


Adult Leadership 
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Meetings 


Teachers of adult groups and adult 
group leaders from all sections of the 
country attended — the National Adult 
Laboratory School, held August 22-29 
at the American Baptist Assembly, Green 
Lake, Wisconsin 

An Institute on the Role of Classifica- 
tion in the Modern American Library 
will be he Id November 1-4 at Robert 
Allerton Park, University of Illinois’ Con- 
ference Center. Dele gate s will be greeted 
by Stanley Robinson, Dean of the Uni 
versity Extension Division, and Robert B 
Downs, Director of the Graduate School 
of Library Science, at the opening session 
Institute is open to representatives 

libraries that are interested in 
ition and who wish to have 


rtunity talk together about their 


we 


Y 
hl 
proble 


lowa AEA to Meet 


Tal 


king It Over 


ly 


fing 


Advertising in the field of adult edu- 
cation is evident in a headline of the 
Detroit News, March 31, 1959: 

“U-M_ Starts Recruiting Drive For 
Dearborn Center Students.” 

After this, Mr. Levy, no educator 
should feel diffident about extolling the 
virtue of going back to school. 

This still doesn’t touch our friends, 
though. So we present this plan. 

A brochure would first be prepared 
We know this is a good idea because 
Milton R. Stern in the recent issue of 
ApuLt Epucation says that “promotion 
follows programming 

rhe next ste P would be up to the pro 
gram director, the coordinator or cam 
paign manager, who would prepare 
printed card with these questi ns 


De ir 
l Did you know 
in your 


2. Did you k 


THE MOST WIDELY USED 


than these, we feel that these questions 
are quite reasonable 

Who fills in the little blanks on our 
card? The « umpaign manager, naturally, 
How does he do it? By hiking off to the 
nearest high schools and going through 
old files of students who have graduated 


5, 10, 15 years ago. The number of 
years beyond graduation would be up 
to his discretion. 

This brings up two stumbling block: 
Has so-and-so gone to college in the past 
10 years? Where does he now live? 

\ telephone 


telephoning would soon 


directory and unlimited 
iunswer = these 
stion 
The next question is: Wh Mary 
it nes marry This phase of the chase 
could trip up the best private detective 
added { 


ixth question must be 
rd It i 

6. Would your wife be 
n any of thes ‘ 


ildn't be 


SERIES 


IN ADULT EDUCATION TODAY 


BY ANGELICA CASS, ARTHUR P. CRABTREE, MARY GUYTON, 
MARGARET KIELTY AND JEANETTE ROSENFELD 


ADULT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
A new book for every teacher and 


tion classe 


FROM WORDS TO STORIES—Guyt 
A new beginner’s book f« 


using’ a 


word 


imple controlled 


HOW WE LIVE—Angelica 


Intended for first year 


YOUR FAMILY AND YOUR JOB 


WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—C:; 
This book thoroughly de 
examples how to w 


vrite all 


AMERICANIZATION HELPBOOK 


Cass and Crabtree—$4.50 
ipervisor of adult 


m and Kielty—$1.50 


teaching English 


lary of the me 


tudents, 


adults who wish to learn Eng] 


} 


ALSO FULL LINE OF ADULT TEXTS 


ENGLISH STEP-BY-STEP 


WRITE FOR NEW ¢ 


rE CATALOG “AL” 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place 


New York 3, N. Y 
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THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, U.S.A. 
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OFFERS AT A SPECIAL PRICE, FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY, ITS NEW BOOK 


AN OVERVIEW OF ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH 


By Edmund deS. Brunner, David E. Wilder, Corinne Kirchner and John S. Newberry, Jr. 


eit 


ncise, up-to-date, factual report regarding the adult education field. This comprehensive 


ut 


arried out by the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, under a grant from The 
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r Adult Education. 
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IF YOU ARE AN ADULT EDUCATOR 


you will want to have the latest research findings about adult 


ry 
idl 


tivation for learning . adult attitudes and interests . .. who the participants are . . . ad- 


program content and planning . . . methods and techniques . . . uses of discussion . . . lay 


leadership . . . group research the relationship of adult education to the community 
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Adult Education Association, 743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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ORDER FORM 


AEA Member Non-member 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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